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In ‘ I lie Kuigl.ts,' • The Aclianiiniis,’ ‘Tlio JJircIs,’ anil 
‘The l-'ro-s,' most of tlie translale.! exlmcts are h.kcn, 
l)y permission, from tlie adminihle vcisioii of tliose 
comedies l,y tlie late Mr Hookham Frere, and are 
marked (F.) For all translations not so marked the 


present writer is responsible. 



ARISTOPHANES. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It has been observed already,* in speaking of these 
“ancient” classical authors, that some of them, in 
their tone and spirit, have much more in common 
with modern literatui’e than with their great prede- 
cessors who wrote in the same language, and whose 
volumes stand ranged upon the same shelves. This 
may he remarked with especial truth of these Come- 
dies of Aristophanes. A national comedy which has 
any pretension at all to literary merit — which is any- 
thing more than mere coarse buffoonery — must, in its 
very nature, be of later growth than epic or lyric 
poetry, tragedy, or historic narrative. It assumes a 
fuller intellectual life, a higher civilisation, and a 
keener taste in the people who demand it and appre- 
ciate it. And Athenian comedy, as we have it repre- 

* Introd. to ‘Cicero’ (A. C.) 
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skilled in tlio plays <»!’ Avistoplianes, implies all these 
in a very hit'll de^'rec on the part of the audience to 
whom it was javsented. It tluuri.she<l in those glori- 
ous days of AlliLMis which not long preceded lier po- 
litical decline, — when the faculties of her citizens were 
strung to full pitch, wlieii there wjis much wealth and 
much h'isure, when the artvS were higldy cultivated 
and education widely spread, and tlic refinements and 
the viees which folh>w such a state of tilings presented 
an ample field for the play of wit and fancy, the htuh 
iiuvio of the luunorist, or the more trenchant weapons 
of satire. 


Ihit although this Athenian comedy is, in one 
sense, so very modern in its spirit, we must not place 
it ill eompanson with tliat which we call comedy 
now. It was something (piite ililVerent from that form 
of drama whicli, with its elahorate and artistic plot, 
its lively incitlents, and brilliant dialogue, has taken 
possession under the same name of the modem stage. 
It is diilicult to compare it to any one form of modern 
litenilure, dramatic or otlier. It perhaps most resem- 
hleil what we now call burle.scpio ; hut it liad also very 
much in it of broad farce and comic opera, and some- 
thing also (in file hits at the fashions and follies of 
the day witli which it abounded) of the modern pan- 
tomime. Ihit it was something more, and more im- 
portant to the Athenian public, than any or all of 
th(*so could have been. Almost always more or less 
political, and sometimes intensely personal, and always 
with some purpose more or less impnrtant underly- 
ing its wiUlest vagaries and coarsest huifooneries, it 
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supplied tlic jtlaoe of tlic jiolitical journal, (he. liter- 
ary review, the popular caricature , and tlie party 
pamphlet, of our own times. It comhined tlie attrac- 
tions and the influence of all these j for its grotesipic 
masks and elaborate “spectacle” addressed the eye as 
strongly as tlie author's keenest witticisms did tlie ear 
of his audience. Some weak resemblance of it might 
have bi^eii found, in modern times, in tliat curious 
outdoor drama, the Policinella of the Is^capolitans ; 
something of the same wild bullbonery overlying tlie 
same caustic satire on the t^rominent events and persons 
of the day, and even something of the same popular 
influence.'^ The comic dramatist who produced his 
annual budget of lampoon and parody has also been 
compared, not inaptly, to the “ Terras Filins” of our uni- 
versities in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
that curious shadow of the ohl pagan saturnalia, wlien 
once in the year some clever and reckless gi-aduatc 


claimed prcscrijitivc right to launch the sliafts of his wit 
against proctors, doctors, heads of liouses, and digni- 
ties in gcnci-al — too often without much more regard 
to decency than his Athenian jirototype. Tlie Paris 
* Charivari ' and the London ‘ Punch,’ in their best 
days, had perhaps more of the tone of Arislojihaiies 
about them than any other modern literary pro<luction ; 
for liahclais, who resembled the Athenian dramatist 


* “Here, in his native tongue and among liis own countiyiiu-ii, 
Puncli is a pei-son of real power : he dresses up and retails all 
the drolleries of the day ; he is the ehanned and sometiinos the 
source of the passing opinions ; lie coulcl gain a mob, or keep 
the whole kingdom in good humour.” — Forsytli's Italy, ii. 35. 
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ill many ol' lii.s woi-bl cljaiactcristics a.s wt-ll as his best, 
(*aii scarcely be called modern, and Inus few readers. 
'I'lic ‘Age’ and tlie ‘Satirist’ nc\vs|ia]iers, to those wlio 
remember tlumi during tb<‘ir luief day of existence, 
may well rojU’esent Atlienian comedy in its woret and 
most 1 epulsi ve features — its scurrilous jici'sonalities 
and <lisregard of decency. 

It may be remembered by the readei'S of these 
volumes that the dramatic lejueseutations at Athens 
took place only at the Dionysia, or Great Festivals of 
Jlacchus, wliieh were held three times a-year, and that 
eacli play was brought out by its author in competi- 
tion for the prize of tiagedy or comedy which was then 
awarded to the successful exhibitors by the public 
voice, ami which was the object of intense ambition.* 
This will in some dc'gree account for the character of 
Attic comedy. It was an a])peal to the audience, — 
not only to their appreciation of wit and humour, but 
also to their symjiathies, social and political, their pas- 
sions, and their prejmlices. Therefore it was so often 
bitterly pei-sonal ami so hotly political. The public 
demand was always for something “sensational” in 
these respects, and the authors took care to comply 
with it. And therefore, also, we lind introduced .so 
frecpicntly confidential appeals to the audience them- 
selves, not only in tliose a<ldresscs (called tlic para- 
A'ww) in which the author is allowed to speak in his 
own proper person through the mouth of the Chorus, 
but also on the part of the individual character's dur- 
ing the action of the play. They enlist the spectators 

' See ‘.Ksehylus’ (A. C.), chap. L 
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themselves anion.ij: tlio dramatis 2)crso}}n>,~i\oi o very 
artistic proccoding, hut no doubt popular and very 
tempting. It lias been adopted by modern dramatists, 
oven by so high an authority as iMoliere/- and notori- 
ously liy farce-writers of more recent date. 

But there could be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that the audience before Avliom these plays of 
Aiastophanes were represented were impressible only 
by these lower inthiences. It has just been said tliat 
education at Athens was Avidely spread. Jteaders, 
indeed, might not be many, when boolcs were m3ces- 
sarily so few; but the education whicli Avas received 
by the masses througli their constant attendanci* at llie 
theatre, the public <leliberativc assembly, and the 
law-courts, Avas quite as effective in shaipening their 
intelligence and their memory. Fully to realise to i 
ourselves what Greek intellect Avas in the bright 
days of Athens, and to understand how avcU that 
city deserved her claim to be the intellectual “eye 
of Greece,” Ave should not appeal to the Avorks of her 
gi’eat poets, her historians, or her orators, Avhich may 
be assumed (though scarcely in the case of the tra- 
gedians) to have depended for their duo appreciation 
upon the finer tast(;s of the few : avc must turn to 


these comedies, addres.seil directly to an audience in 
Avhich, although those finer tastes AA'ore not unropre-*' 

* The appeal Avliich Harjiagon makes to the audience to help 
him to di.scover the thief wlio has stolen his money b’Avare,’ 
act iv. sc. 7) is an exact parallel witli that of tlic* two slaves in 
‘The Knights’ (.seep. 18), and again in ‘ The Wa.sp.s,’ when 
they oomo forward and consult them confidentially in their 
difficulties. 
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sentotl. tlie vc^nlict of ue should cuxll the 

“ Jiiasscs " was essential to the author’s success. There [ 
is ahuiulant evidence iti these pieces — it is iinjuessed 
iipoii the reader disa^o-eeably in' every one of them — 
that, willin^'ly or unwilliiigh', tlie writer pandered to 
th(? vul^^ar taste, and degraded his Muse to the level 
(ft the streets in order to catch this popular favour ; 
though not without occasional protests in his own 
defence against such pervei-sion of his art — protests 
which wo must fear were only half sincere. But there 
is evidence (piite as conclusive that the intellectual ‘ 
ealihre, an<l even the literary taste, of this audiciico 
was of a far higher character than that of the modern 
j)it and gallery. The dmniatist not only assumes on 
their hehalf a familiarity with all the ])est scenes and 
j)oints in the dmmas of the great tragedians — which, \ 
in the case of such inveterate play - goers as the 
Athenians were, is not so very surprising — and an 
acijiiaintance with the political cpiestions and the 
ptihlic celchrities of the da}' wliich possibly might bo 
found, in this age when every man is becoming a poli- 
tician, amongst a Paris or a London thwitrical auili- 
tory ; but he also expects to Hnd, and evident!}' did 
liml, an acapiaintaiice with, and an aj)preciation of, 
])oi try gmicrally, a comprehension of at least the 
salient points of dilferent systems of philosophy, and 
an ability to seize at once and appropriate all the 
finer points of allusion, of parody, and of satire, 
tophanes is <pnto aware of the weaknesses and the 
wilfulncss of this many-headed multitude, whom ho 
satirises so unsparuigly to their faces ; hut lie 
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good right to of them, as he dues in liis ‘ Kniglits,’ 
that they Avero an audience with Avhom lie might 
make sure at least of being niiderstuod, — “ For our 
friends here are sharp enough.”'^" 

It is to he regretted that the Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes are now less read at our universities than they 
were some years ago. If one great object of the stAidy 
of the classics is to gain an accurate acipiaintance Avith 
one of the most hrilliant ami interesting ejiochs in the 
history of the Avorld, no images Avill supply a more im- 
portant contribution to this knoAvledge than those of 
the great Athenian humorist. He lays the Hesh and 
blood, the features and the colouring, upon the skele- 
ton Avhich the historian gives us. His portraits oi’ 
political and historical celebrities must of course he 
accepted Avith caution, as the works of a professional 
caricaturist; hut, like all good caricatures, they preserve 
some striking characteristics of the men Avhich fiml no 
place in their historical portraits, and they let us knoAv 
Avhat Avas said ami thouglit of them hy irreverent con- 
temporaries. It is in these comedies that Ave have tlio 
Athenians at liome ; and althougli mudern Avriters of 
Athenian history liave laid them largely under contri- 
bution in thcAvayof reference and illustration, nothing 
Avill fill in the outline of the Atliens of Cl(*on and 
Alcibiades and Socrates so vividly as the careful .study 
of one of these remarkable dramas in tlie Greek ori- 
ginal. One is inclined to place more faith tlian is 
usually duo to anecdotes of the kind in that Avhicli is 
told of Plato, that Avheii tlic cider Dionysius, tyrant of 

* Tlie Kiii-Iits, 1. 233. 
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Syracuse, wroti^ to him to i’0(jucst information as to 
the state of tilings at ^Vtheiis, tlie pliilosoplier sent him 
a copy of Aristoplianes’s * Clouds,’ ;ls tlie best and most 
trustworthy picture of that marvellous republic. 

Ot the writei's ot the “Old” Athenian comedy (so 
termed to distinguished it from the “ Xew,” wliich 
was of a ditferent character, and more like our own), 
Aristojilianes is the only one whose works have come 
thiwn to us. He had some elder contemjioraries who 
wore formidalile and often successful rivals witli liiin 
in tlie popular favour, but of their plays nothing now 
remains but a few titles and fragments of plots pre- 
served by other writeis;. Of one of them, Cmtinus, 
who died a few veal's after Aristophanes began to 
write tor the stage, the younger author makes some 
not unkindly mention more than once, though lie had 
been beaten by him somewhat unexiiectedly upon tlie 
old mail s last appearance, after some interval of 
silence, in tlie diumatic arena. It is curious to learn 
that in this his last j>roduction the vetemn satirist 
found a subject in liim.self. The critics and the public 
bad accused him (not unjustly, if we may trust Aristo- 
phanes here) of having giown too fond of wine, and of 
dulling his iaciilties hy this indulgence. His ivply 
Wits this comedy, which lie called ‘ Tlio Bottle.’ He 
himselt was the hero of the piece, and was represented 
as having deserted his lawful wife, the Comic IHuse, 
for the charms of tliis new mistress. But in the catas- 
trophe lie was reformeil and reconciled to the wortliier 
lady ; and the theatrical critic,s — perliaps out of sym- 
t)athy witli their t>Id iuvourite — awarded him the first 
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prize, though Aristoiihanes liad brought forwanl in tho 
eouipetitioii ol' tliat year wliat lie esteenie.l one ot liis 
masterpieces A 


Tlie extreme licence of personal attack wliicli was 
accorded by general consent to the writers of comedy, 
so that any man wliose character and liabits were at all 
before the public might lind liimself at any momeiil 
held up to popular ridicule upon the stage, will be the 
subject of remark liereafter. It must Iiave been very 
unpleasant and embarrassing, one must suppose, to tJie 
individuals tlius marked out ; but tlie sacredness of 
private life and character Avas something unknown to 
an Athenian, and he Avould not be nearly so sensitive 
on these points as ourselves. The very fact that this 
licence was allowed to exist so long is some proof that 
it Avas on the Avliole not unfairly exercised. 'J’lie 
satiric Avriter must have felt tliat his popularity de- 
I pended upon his aiming his bloAvs only Avhere the 
j popular feeling lield tliem to be Avell deserved ; and 
there are some follies and vices Avliich this kind of 
castigation can best reacli, and cases of public shamele.ss- 
ness or corruption Avliicli, under a lax code of morality, 
can only be fitly i)uuislied by j)ublic ridicule. Wlien, 
toAvards the close of the great struggle helAveen Athens 
and Sparta, the executive poAver.s of tlie State liad 
been usurped by the oligarchy of tlie “ Four Hun- 
dred,” a laAV Avas passed to proliihit, under strong 
penalties, the introduction of real persons into these 
satiric dramas : hut the check thus put to the right of 
popular criticism upon public men and measures avu.s 

* Tliu Clouds. 
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only a token of tlie di'cline of Athenian lihorty. Tho 
flee speeeli of coined}' in tliat coinnionwealth 

what the free<h»m of the press is in our own; and, in 
hotli eases, tlie risk of its occasional abuse was not so 
dani^orous as its suppri'ssion. 

Something must he j^iid of the personal lustory of 
our author himself, though such hiogmpliical account 
of liim as we have is more or less apocryplial. lie w;us 
no doubt a free eiti/en f>f Atlieiis, because wlien tlio 
great pojudar demagogue (’Icon, wliom he liad so hit-/ 
telly satirised on thi,“tage, took liis revenge by air 
attempt to prnve tlie contr.iry in a court of law, he 
failed in his purpose. Aristophanes w;us also ]U'ohahly‘ 
a man <d’ some wealth, since he bail ]unperty, as lio 
tells US ill one of his plays, in the island of yKgina.' 
In politics and in social (piestions he was a stanch 
(Mnservative ; proud of the old days of Atlienian gieat- 
/ ness, jealous of the new habits ami fasliions which he 
tliought teiideil to enervate the youtli of the state^ 
and the new systems of philosopliy wliicii weix* .sap- 
ping till! foundations of morality and lione.sty. Ilis 
Conservatism tended perhaps to the extreme, or at least 
takes that ajipeaiaiiee in tho exaggemtion natuml to 
the comic satirist ; for ho certainly ajijieai's occasionally 
as the champion of a*pre-scientitic age, when gymnas- 
tics held a higher place in education tlian philosojihy, 
and when the stout Athenian who niaiuied the galleys 
at Salamis thought he knew enougli if ho “ knew how 
to ask for harley-cake, and shout his yo*heavc-oh ! ” * 
He was as much of an aristocrat as a man might he, to 

Tlie Frogs, 1. 1073. 
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be an Athenian : ho hated the mob-orators of liis time, 
not only for theii' principles but for their vulgar origin, 
with an intensity wliich he did not care to disguise, 
and wliich, had not his wit and his boldness made 
liim a popular favourite, rather in spite of liis opinions 
than because of them, would liave brought liim into 
even more trouble than it actually did. He began to 
write for the stage at a very early age — so early, tliat 
ho was not allowed by law to produce his two first 
pieces (now unfortunately lost) in his own name. 
Some of the old commentators would have us helieve 
that he wrote his first comedy when lie was only eight- 
een, but tliis, from internal evidence, seems improbable; 
he must have been five or six years older. He supplied 
the dramatic festivals with comedies, more or less suc- 
cessful, for at least thirty-seven years (from b.c. 427 to 
390); but of the forty plays which he is known to have 
produced we have only eleven, and some of them in a 
more or less imperfect form. For the preservation of 
these, according to ancient tradition, we are indebted 
to one who might have seemed a very unlikely patron 
for this kind of pagan literature — no other than 8t 
John Chrysostom. Tliat woitliy father of the Church 
is said to have slept with a manu.script of Aristophanes 
under his pillow ; it is at least certain tliat lie liad 
studied his playsand admired them, since he lias not uii- 
frequently imitated their language in his own writings. 

Some enthusiastic admirers of Aristophanes would 
have us regard liim not only as a brilliant humorist, 
but as a high moral teacher, concealing a gi'and design 
under the mask of a buffoon. They seem to tliiiilc 
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that he was impelled to write comodv chiellv h)' a 
initriotic zeal for the welfare of Athens, and a desire to 
save Ids countrymen from corruptinj^ intluences. This 
is surely ^oin^ too lar. His comedies have a political 
cast, mainly hecaiise at Athens every man was a politi- 
cian ; and no douht the opinions wldeh he advocates 
are tliose wldeh he honestly entertained. Ihit he 
woulil prohahly liave heeii content Idmself with tlie 
reputation of Iteiii'^ what he was, — a hrilliant and suc- 
cesslul writer tor the stage ; a vigorous satirist, who 
laslu'il vice l>y juvferonee, hut had also a jest ready 
against ungaiidy virtue ; a professional humorist who 
looked upon most things on tlieir ludicrous side ; wlio 
desired to he honest and manly in his vocjxtion, and, 
above all things, not to he dull. 

It may lx; light to say a word here, very hrielly, as 
to the coai-seness of the great comedian. It need not 
lx; s-'dd that it will tind no ]dace in these pages. Ho 
h;xs heen censured and apologised for on this ground, 
over and over again. Defended, strictly speaking, ho 
cannot he. His personal excul])ation must always rest 
upon the fact, tliat the wildest lienee in which he 
indulgetl was not only recognised as permissible, but 
actually enjoined as part of the ceremonial at these 
festivals of iJacchus : that it was not only in accord- 
ance with public taste, hut was consecrated (if terms 
may he so abused) as a part of the national religion. 
Such wius the cui'so wliich always accompanied the 
nature-woi-sliip of Paganism, and infected of necessity 
its literature. Put the coarseness of -Aristophanes is 
not corrupting. Iheix; is notliing iinmoml in Ids ^ 
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plots, uotliiiig really daiigorovis in his hroatlcst humour. 
Compared with some ol‘ our old Eii^dish dramatists, 
he is morality itself. And when we reimunher the 
plots of sonic French and Fn;^dish plays Mhich now 
attract fashionable audiences, and the character of some 

c 1C 1 iind fjii^^l isli novels not uiifretjUeiiUy 
found upon drawing-room tables, the least that can 
be said is, that wc had better not cast stones at Aris- 
tophanes. 



CHAPTER IL 


TIIC KNIGHTS. 


The two tirst conictlics wliich Aristophanes tm^ught 
out — * 'Dio Kevfllei-s ' and ‘The Pahylonians ’ — are 
hut!) nnrortunately lost to us. Tlie lliird was ‘The 
Aeharnians/ Idllowed in tlic next year hy * The 
Ivnights.’ It may he couvonient, for some reasons, 
to ))egiii our acapiaintance with the author in this 
latter play, because it is that into which ho seems to 
have tlirown most of liis peivoiiality as well as the 
whole force of liis satiric powei-s. There was a reason 
for this. In its composition ho had not only in view 
liis fame .as a dramatic writer, or the advoc.acy of a 
political principle, hut also a direct personal ohject. 

It is now the eiglith year of the Pelojionnesian AVar, 
in whicli all Orecce is ranged on the side of the tavo 
great contending ])owers, Athens ami Sjiarta. The 
gloat Pericles — to whoso fatal policy, .as Aristoiihancs 
lield, itsS long continuance has been due — has been six 
ye^irs <lead. liis ]da(*e in tlic commonwealth has been 
taken by men of inferior mark. And the man who is 
now most in popular favour, the head of the demo- 
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cratic interest, now comiiletely in the ascendant, i.s tlie 
poet’s -reat enemy, Cleon: an aide Imt unsm-uimlons 
man, of low origin, ioiul and violent, an aide speaker 
and energetic politician. Historians are at variamc 
as to his real claim to honesty and patriotism, and it 
remains a (question never likely to he set at rest. Jt 
would he manifestly unfair to decide it solely on tin; 
evidence of his satirical enemy. He and his policy 
had been fiercely attacked in tin; first comedy jn-o- 


duced hy Aristophanes—* The Bahylonians,’ of wliieh 
only the merest fragment has come down to ns. But 
we know that in it the poet had satirised the abuses 
prevalent in the Athenian government, and their in- 


solence to their subject - allies, under tlie disguise of 
an imaginary empire, tlie scene of whicli ho laid in 
Babylon. Cleon had revenged himself upon his satirist 
hy overwhelming liim witli abuse in tlic public assem- 
bly, and by making a formal accusation against him of 
liaving slandered the state in the i>rescnce of foreigners 
and aliens, and thus brought ridicule and ciuitempt 
upon the commonwealth of Athens. In the drama 
now before us, the autlior is not only satirising the 
political weakness of his countrymen; he is fulfil- 
ling the threat which he had held out the year bcfori; 
in his * Acharnians,’ — that he wouhl “ cut iij) Cleon tlie 
tanner into shoe-leather for the Knights,”- — and concen- 
trating the whole force of his wit, in the most iinscrujiu- 
lous and merciless fashion, against his personal emuny. 
In this bitterness of spirit the play stands in strong 
contrast with the good-humoured burlesque of ‘ The 
Acharnians ’ and ‘ The Peace,’ oi*, indeed, Avith any 
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other oT the autlior’s productions whicli luive reached 
us. 

'rids play follows tlie fa-'ldon of the Athenian stage in 
t-ikiiiir its name from the Chorus, who are in this case 
enitJposed i-f Tiir, Kniouts — the class of citizens rank- 
ing next to the higlii-.-'t at Athens. A more appropri- 
ate title, if the lith* is meant to indicati* the subject, 
woulil I'c that which Mr .Mitdicll gives it in his trans- 
lation — ‘'flic Demagogues.’ 'I'lic principal character 
in the piece i-< Demus” — /.c., Der»ple : an imperson- 
ation of that manv-hea<led monster the Commons of 

V 

.Vthens, the classical prototyjM* of Swift’s John Hull ; 
ami the satire is din-cted against the facility with winch 
he allows himself tohe gulled and manage<l hy those who 
are nominally his servants hut really his masteivS — those 
noisy and corrupt (hmiagogues (and one in particular, 
just at present) who rule him for their own sellish ends. 

riie chaia^ ters ri*presente<l are only live. ‘‘ People ” 
is a rii’h hoiisi-holder — sellish, superstitious, and vSen- 
sual — who employs a kind of major-domo to look after 
his business and manage his slaves. He has had several 
in succession, from time to time. The jwesent man is 
known in the househohl as “ The Paphlagonian,” or 
sometimes as “ I'lie T.anncr" — feU’ the poet does not 
venturer to do more than thus indicate ('Icon by names 
whi< h rejer cither to some asserted barbariati blood in 
his family, or to the occupation bdlowed by his fatlicr. 
He is an unprinciiiletl, lying luscal ; a slave himself, 
fawning and obseipdous to his master, while cheating 
him abominably — insolent and bullying towards the 
fellow-slaves who are under his command. Two of 
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these are iSheias and Benioslheiies— the first of them 
lioldiu- the cliief naval coniniand at this lime, Avifii J)e- 
mosthencs as one of Ids vice-admirals. 'J’licse characters 
hoar the real names in most of the manuscripts, timu.d, 
tliey are never so addressed in tlie dialogue ; but tJ.ey 
would bo readily known to tlie audience by llie masks 
111 wliicli the actors performed tlic parts. lJut in Uie 
case of Cleon, no artist was found bold enougli to risk 
lus powerful vengeance by caricaturing his features, 
and no actor dared to represent him on the stage! 
Aristoidianes is said to liave played the part himsedf, 
with his face, in tlic absence of a mask, smeared with 
wine-lees, after the primitive fashion, wlien “comedy” 
was nothing more than a village revel in celelu-ation (>r 
the vintage. Such a disguise, moreover, served excel- 
lently well, as lie declared, to imitate the purple and 
bloated visage of tlie demagogue. The remain im' 
character is tliat of “The JHack - pmiding - Selh-r,” 
whose husincss in the piece will he I)etter under- 
stood as it proceeds. The wliolc action takes place 
without change of scene (excepting tlic final taldeau) 
in the open air, in front of Deinus’s liouse, the entrance 
to which is in tlie centre of the proscenium. 

riie two .slaves, I^icias and Demosthenes, come 
out rubbing their slioulders. They have just liad a 
lashing from tlie major-domo. After mutual condo- 
lences, and complaints of theii- liard lot, tliey agree to 
sit down together and howl in concert — to tlie last 
new fashionable tune — 


u — 


kj — 


— 




“ O oh, O oh,— 0 oil, O oh,— O oh, 0 oli !” 

A. c. vol. xiv. I, 



IS 


ARISTorilA SES. 


l*fi'ha[)S tlio })uvlcs<[UO of tlictwo ^vcll-kIlO\v^ comiiiaiid- 
ei'S ln'inoaning tlieinst^lvos in tliis parody ol popular 
music docs not imply iiioro cliiMisliuess on the i>art of 
an Athenian audiema- than th(‘ nigger ehoruscs ami 
comic o])era.s of our own (lay. Ihit, as Demosthenes, 
the stronger cliaraeter ot the pair, observes at la^t 
“crying’s Jio good.’ I h(;y must find some remedy. 
Ami there is one which oecui's to liim, — an elfectual one 

l)ut of which tin; very name is terrible, and not safely 

to be uttered. It lies in a word thht may be iatal to a 
slave, and i-s always of ill omen to Athenian eai-s. At 
last, after a fasliion (pute untranslatable, they contrive 
to say it between them — “ Jtun away. Iho idea 
seems excellent, and Demosthenes jiroposes that tliey 
should take the audience int<> tlieir eonlidenoe, which 
accordingly they do, — begging tiiem to give some 
token of encounigement if the plot and the dialogue 
so far ])leasc them : — 


“ Ikm. {to t/tr aw/U7H'(’,) Well, come now ! I’ll tell ye 
alKUit it— Here are we, 

A couple of servants— witli a m;ist(‘r at home 
Next door to the luistings. lie’s a man in years, 

A kind of a heau-fed,* husky, testy character, 

Choh-ric and hrutal at times, and itartly deaf. 

It’s near .ahout a month now, that he went 
And Ijought a slave out of a tamier'.s yard, 

A I’aphlagoniau horn, and hrought him home,— 

As wicked a slanderous wretch as ever lived. 

'riiis fellow, the Paphlagouiaii, hits fuuud out 


• Alluding to the p:«.s.sioii the Athenian citizens for the 
law-eourts, in which tlie verdict wa.s given hy do|Mjsitiiig in tho 
ballot-hoxcs a black or wliitc bean or pebble. 
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The hliiid side of our muster’s iuidei*stainling, 

With fawming and wheedling in this kiiul of way : 

‘ Would not you please go to the hath, sir? surely 
It’s not worth while to attend the courts to-day.’ 

And — ‘ Would not you please to take a little refreshment ? 
And there’s that nice hot broth — and here’s the threi*j)ence 
You left behind you — and would not you order supper T 
^loreover, when we get things out of compliment 
As a present for our master, he contrives 
To snatch ’em and serve ’em up before our faces. 

I’d made a Spartan cake at Pylos lately, 

And mLxed and kneaded it welt, and watched the baking ; 
But he stole round before me and served it up : * 

And he never allows us to come near our master 
To speak a word j but stands behind his back 


* This affair at Pylos is so repeatedly alluded to in this 
comedy, that at the risk of telling what to many readers is a 
well-known story, some explanation must be given here. About 
six months before this performance took place, a detachment of 
four hundred Spartans, who had been landed on the little island 
of Sphacteria, which closes in the Bay of Pylos (the moilerii Na- 
varino), had been cut off by an Athenian s«juadron under Kury- 
medon and Demosthenes, and were closely blockaded tlicre, in 


the hope of starving them into surrender. Tlie Spartans offered 
terms of peace, for the men were all citizens of Sparta itself, 
and their loss would have been a calamity to the state. The 
proposal was refused by the triumidiant Athenian.s ; but after- 
wards the blockade was not maintained effectively, and the 
capitulation became doubtful. At tliis juncture, Cleon came 
forward in the Assembly, and boasted loudly that, if the com- 
mand were given to him, he would bring the men prisoners to 
Athens within twenty days. He was taken at his word ; and 


possibly to his own surprise, and cerbiinly to the dismay of his 
political opponents, ho madcfhto tioafet' 5^**^ constant 
sneers at this exploit on the part of'CW> to 

Ijrovc that it was not the more 'piece of good luck 
represented it. * • / -"3 
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At nir.il Nvitli ;i inoh'troiK h“atli».-m tlv-ll.ij), 

Slipping ami \vlii<kiii;^ it loinul, ami lajipiii;; us oil. 

Suim-tiiiii's tin- cilii Ilian tails into niouils ami laiicius, 
Sraii hill;.; llif ])ropli»airs till Ik- lK-\vil«lt-iL'd, 

.\ml tli<-n the I'aplilaL^oiiiaii ])lit-s him n[>, 
iliivin;; him mad >villi oia< lr< ami pn-<lirtions. 

And lh.ir> his hai'vi-'t. I'ln n Ik- .-'lamh-rs us, 

And us hf.itrii aiul lash«*d. ami i;ors his rounds 
Ihills ill.' in this \va\, lo st[U(r/«- jux-'t-nts from us : 

‘ \ oil saw wliat a hi'-hin^ llylas ”ot just now ; 

\ oil’d bt-'t inaki* Irit-mls with me*, il you love* vmir livt-s.’ 
Why tlu-n, wt- him a fiilh*. or. if wc don’t, 

Wi- pay for it ; lor tin- old fi*llow knocks Us down, 

And kicks us on tin* yuouml.'’ — (F.) 

Uut. altar all, wliat shall llu-y do? — “ (lie at once,” 
says tin* dr^pomhnt Nicias — “drink hull’s Itluml, like 
'i'h» niislocli-s.” “ Ihiiik a cup id’ oood wine, rather,” 
says his jovial coniiado. Ami he sends Xieia.s to pur- 
loin some, whih- their hateil taskmaster is a.slecp. 
Warmin'.; his wits, under its inlluem e, Ih-mosthenes is 
ins[iireil with new counsels. Tlie oracles wliicli this 
I’aphla^onian keejis hy liim, and hy means of which 
he stren;.;thcns his inllueiice over tlieir master, must he 
^ot hold of. Ami Xieias — the weaker spirit — is a|;ain 
sent hy Ids cojiirado upon the perilous service of steal- 
iii;^ tliem fiom their owner’s posse.ssion while lie is still 
snorine.* He succeeds in his errand, and Demosthenes 

* “ ^«-Jierd feature «*f hiiinaii nature, nowhere im>rc ohserv* 
ahle than aiimne hoys at .mIuioI, when- the ]H)or tiini'l soul is 
always ilcspatehcd 11)1011 the iimst perilous pxj>editions. Nicias 
is the fa;; — Hemosthem-.s the hie hoy.” — Fr«Te. , 

The inlluem e of ono li .s on the juihlie mind iit Athens during 
the IV-lopouiK-siau War i.< notorious matter of history. 
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(who lias paid great attention to tlie wine-jar niean- 
wliile) takes the scrolls from his hands and proceeds to 
unroll and read tliem, his comrade watching him witli 
a face of superetitious eagerness, TJie oracles contain a 
prophetic liistory of Athens under its successive dema- 
gogues. hirst there should rise to power a hemji-seller, 
secondly a cattle-jobber, thirdly a dealer in hides— 
this Paphlagonian, who now holds rule in Demus’s 
household. But he is to fall before a greater that is to 
come — one who plies a marvellous trade. Xicias is 
all impatience to know wlio and Avliat this saviour of 
society is to be. Demosthenes, in a mysterious wliisjier, 
tells him the coming man is — a Black-pudding-seller ! 

“ Black-pudding-seller ! marvellous, indeed ! 

Great Neptune, what an art !— but where to find him 

Why, most opportunely, here he comes ! He is seen 
mounting the steps wliicli arc supposed to lead from 
the city, with his tray of Avares suspended from his 
neck. The two slaves make a rush for him, salute 
him with the profoundest reverence, take his tray olf 
carefully, and bid him fall doAvn and thank the gods 
for his good fortune. 

“ Black-P .-Seller . Hallo ! Avhat is it ? 

Demosth. O thrice blest of mortals ! 

Who art nought to-day, but shall be first to-morrow ! 

Hail, Chief that shall be of our glorious Athens ! 

B.-P.-S. Prithee, good friend, let me go w'ash my tripes. 
And sell my sausages — you make a fool of me. 

Dem. Tripes, quotha I tripes ? Ha-ha ! — Look yonder, 
man — {pointing to tJie audience.') 

You see these close-packed ranks of heads ? 
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1 Si'f. 

O' m. Of all i1ks»- ni»-n you shall he* sovojfi;.'n chii-f, 
or ihi- Foiuni, aii<l tin- llaihoiir.', ainl the Coint^, 

Shall tiainjih- on tlu* Srnati'. Ilout tin- ua iioials, 

I)in<L '•h.iiii, iinini-^on, |>hiv whal jnaiiks N<in will. 

li.-r. S. \\\uxx,-\l 

Jkm. — vuu. lint vou'vo not vet seen all ; 

Ill'll — iiiiiunt upon your tlrf"(i theu- — look out ! 

{JVoi'l,-l*n>lili„>f-StHfr 4jttf upon the thrs.<er, from 
/I'hich hf IV to su aft the ift f>enile)fcUs 

<>j Ath' tmd l()<iks stnpi<lh/ round him.) 

\*ou si'o i1k' islands all in a ciiele iifun«l you i 

li'in. W liat. all the sea-j»orts, and the shipjiinj^? 

1 .'Vi*. i tell yi'. 

!)' m. Then, what lurk is yours ! 

lint east your rii/ht eye now towards C’aria— there— 

• ^ * 

Ainl li\ Voui h'lt on ('arthaoe. — hoth at once. 

lie hlest ir I shan't snuiiit— if that’sgood luck,” 


Tin* r.laek-]uidilin',,'-nian is nioilest, and iloubts his 
own ijualiliciitii'iis forall this preternient. Deino.sthenes 
lussures him that lie is the very man that is wanted, 

4 

“ A rascal — hied in (he loruni, — and with jdenty of 
])rii.s.s;” what rould they wish lor more? tStill, tlio 
other teal's he is “ not stroni^ luionoli for the j»lace.” 
lleinostheius heoiiis to he alarmed : nunlesty is a very 
had .symptom in a candidate for preferment; lio is 
afraid, afler all, that tlie man lias some hhhlen ^ond 
(pialities which will di.sijualify him for hioh olfice. 
Possihlv. he .suoo,.sts, (here is some o,.ut]f. hloud in 
the family I Xo, the •ither assures him : all his anccs- 
loi's have hern horn hlackouanls like himsidf, so far ns 
he know.s. Ihit he has ha<l no cilncation — he can hut 
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barely spell. The only objection, Deinostlienes de- 
clares, is tliat he has learnt even so much as that. 

“ The only harm is, you can sju-ll at all ; 

Our le<iders ol tlie people are no lonj^er 
\ our men of education and good fame ; 

We choose the illiterate and the blackguards, always.” 

Demosthenes proceeds to tell him of a prophecy, 
found amongst the stolen scrolls, in which, after the 
enigmatical fashion of such literature, it is fjretold 
that the great tanner-eagle shall be overcome by the 
cunning serpent that drinks blood. The tanner-eagle 
is plainly none other than this Paphlagonian hide-sel- 
ler ; and as to his antagonist, what can be plainer ? It 
is the resemblance of Macedon to Monmouth. “ A 
serpent is long, and so is a black-pudding \ and both 
drink blood.” So Demosthenes crowns the new-found 
hero with a garland, and they proceed to fini.sli the 
flagon of wine to the liealth of the conqueror in the 
strife that is to come. Nor will allies be wanting : — 

“ Our Knights — good men and true, a thousand strong, — 
Who hate the wretch, shall back you in this contest ; 
And every citizen of name and fame. 

And each kind critic in tliis goodly audience. 

And I myself, and the just gods besides. 

Nay, never fear ; you shall not see his features ; 

For very cowardice, the mask-makers 
Flatly refused to mould them. Ne’ertheless, 

He >nll he known, — our friends have ready wits.” 

At this moment the dreaded personage comes out 
from the house in a fury. The Black-pudding-nian 
takes to flight at once, leaving liis stock-in-trade be- 
hind him, hut is hauled hack by Demosthenes, who 
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loudly summons tin* “ Kni'^lits” to conie to tin* roscuo, 
— and with tin- usual rhvtlniiical niovriin-nt, and mpid 
chant, tin* (.’honis of Kni^dits swe<*|i up tljrou^h the 
orcliestia. 


“ (’lose aioiunl liiiu and (.•(mloiUiil him, the confolinder of 
us all ! 

IVlt him, pumiin l him, and maul him. — iumma’'i*, ramsick, 
oveih. ud him ! 

Oveihiai him, and out-hawl him : hear him down, and 
hriiiv' him un«h-r ! 

liellow lik<' a hui>t of thumlcr — rohluT, harpy, sink of 
phind«T ! 

ami villain ! i<ij.;uo and cheat ! ro;.;ue and villain ! 
I rejK-.it. 

Olteiier than 1 can repeat it has the ro^ue and villain 
cheated. 

Close upon him lelt and ri^ht — .<pit njion him, spurn and 
.'^mite : 

4 

Spit upon him as vou see : .s])nrn and .spit at him, like me.” 

-(F. ) 


'1‘hcy .surround ami hu.stlc the repre.sentative of 
(.‘leon, who calls in vain for his partis.ins to coine to 
his jia.sistaiiee. The niack-jmddin;,^ man take.s counigo, 
and comes to the front ; and a duel in the clioice.st 
Atlu-nian rdllin;:s«.jate takes place, in whicli the our- 
p*nt tiuth.s or .slanders of tl»e day are paratled, no 
douht much to the amusement of an Athenian audii’iicc 
— lianlly .so to tin* Kn^dish reader. The new cham- 
pion .show.s hiin.self at least the (*(jnal of Ids antagonist 
in this kiml of warfare, and the Clnu’us are deliglikMl. 
“ There is something liotler, after all, than lire — a 
more consummate hlaekgunrl has heen found than 
Cleon!” Kiom woixls the battle proceeds to blows, 
ami the Taphlagoidau retires tlisc(Uiililed, tliivatening 
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his antagonist witii future vengeance, and challenging 
him to meet liim straightway before the Senate/'^ 

The Chorus hll up the interval of the action by an 
address to the audience ; in which, speaking on the au- 
thor’s behalf, they apologise on the ground of modesty 
for Iiis not having produced his 2>revious comedies in 
his own name and on his own responsibility, and make 
a complaint — common to authors in all ages — of tlie 
ingratitude of the public to its popular favourites of 
the hour. Thence the chant passes into an ode to Nep- 
tune, the tutelary god of a nation of seamen, and to 
Pallas Athene, who gives her name to the city. And be- 
tween the pauses of the song they reliearse, in a kind 
of recitative, the praises of the good old days of Athens. 

“ Let us praise our famous fathers, let their glory be re- 
corded. 

On Minerva’s mighty mantle consecrated and embroidered. 
That with many a naval action, and witli infantry by land, 
Still contending, never ending, strove lor empire and com- 
mand. 

When they met the foe, disdaining to compute a poor ac- 
count 

Of the number of their armies, of their muster and amount : 
But wliene’er at wrestling matches tliey were worsted in 
the fray, 

Wiped their shoulders from the dust, denied the fall, and 
fought away. 

Then the generals never claimed precedence, or a separate 
seat. 

Like the present mighty captains, or the i>ublic wine or 
meat. 

* The Senate wa.s an elective Upper Cliamber, in wliicli all 
“ bills” were brought in and discussed, before they were put 
to the vote in the General Assembly. 
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As Ji»r iH, tin* sole jii’i-trii'inii ti> oiu' I'ii'fli aull voars, 

Is will) rr'riinti' iiituni ion. as «K tniijiiinl voliuituci's, 

To <»ui lii-l.U an<1 altan, our (atljcis <liil before ; 

( laiiuiii;.' as a reronijirii'f tin.' casv boon, ainl nothing 
more : 

W hen our trials with peace are emleil. imt to view us with 
nuili-'iiiiv, 

hen We le cui tied. -leek am! puinporc''!. juaiiciiig in our 
pri'le au<l «lignity.'' — (!•'.) 

Ihis( hojii.s has been imitated, in the true Aristophanic 
Vein. l>y Mr Tiwi lyan. iti his ‘ bruli«-s in I’ailiaimait — 

\\ e inu<'h fevere oiij' siiV'. who were a niiiihty raee of men j 
Ft)r every t'ln^s of port we «lriiik. they nothin- flioiij:lit r»f U-n. 

'i'hey <hse|t al.ove tlie loiilest iliMiiis : tliey hie. tilled the elose.st air; 
'Hiey hatl tlieir ytMilv tuni-e o] trout, and hltle seemed to rare. 
'I'llev <et tleee iind'lliue |'et)]ilc* do\Ml for .Iaeohin> or fools, 

Who l.ilke'l of pidili. lil.j.iue' and ;rrants to normal selmols ; 

Since eoiniiioii folk' read and write, and like their hettors 
.•'peak, 

M .lilt 'oiiiethiinr more than pipeN and lieer, and sermoiiN onre a-week. 
And tliereloie hotli liy land and -ea tlieir match tliey ratvlvmct, 

Hut made the name of iJntaiii oieat, and r.ui hei- deep in 
I liey seld'ini sfoppi-il to eoiiiit the foe, imr smii tlie moneys spent. 

Hut i lem hed ila-ii teeth, ami straicht ahead with sword ami musket 
Went. 

And. tliouirli tlu’V tlioueht if trade were five that Kn^rl&itd ne'er 
woultl thii\e, 

They fnsdy -;ive their Moral for Moore, and Wellington, and Plivt'. 
.\'!d thou-h they luiriieil their eoal at home, nor fetelml their ico 
from Weiiham. 

Tliey played tin- man In-toie Qm-hec.aml stormed the lines at nicn- 
heim. 

When sailors lived on mouldy luead, and lumps of rusty pork. 

No Frem liiiiaii dared his no-e lo sliow hetwceti the Downs ami 
(’ork : 

Ihil now that Jack oi ts In-ef and greens, and iie.tt his .skin wears 
ll.-uim-l. 

Tin- ‘Standard ' s.ays, we’vo not a .shij* in pli-hf to keej* the Chan- 
iiel." 
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From these praises of themselves — the Kiiiglits 

they pass on, in pleasant hauter, to the praises of their 
horses, who, as the song declares, took a A'ery acti^'e 
part in the late expedition against Corinth, in which 
the cavalry, conveyed in hoi’se-transports, had done 
excellent service. 

‘‘ Let us sing the might}' deeds of our illustrious noble 
steeds : 

They deserve a celebration for their service lieretofore, — 
Chai'ges and attacks, — exploits enacted in the davs of vore ; 
These, however, strike me less, as liaving been iteiforined 
ashore. 

But the wonder was to see them, when tliey fairly went 
aboard, 

With canteens, and bread, and onions, victuallc<l and coni- 
jdetely stored. 

Then they fixed and dipped their oars, beginning all to 
shout and neigh, 

Just the same as liuman creatures, — ‘Pull away, boys ! 
pull away ! 

Bear a hand there, Roan and Sorrel ! Have a care there, 
Black an<l Bay ! ’ 

Then they leai>t ashore at Corintli ; and the lustier younger 
.sort 

Strolled about to pick up litter, for their solace and disport : 
And devoured the crabs of Corinth, as a substitute Ibr 
clover. 

So that a poetic CmWe * exclaimed in anguish — ‘All is 
over ! 

What awaits us, mighty Neptune, if u’e cannot hope to 
keep 

From pur.suit and persecution in the land or in the dce]> ? ' ” 

* Karkinos {Crab) was an indiflerent tragedian of the day, 
some of whose lines are here parodied. 
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As tlie soiif; (‘iuls, llicir (;liaiiij)i(>ii r«*lunis triiim])h- 
aiit iVoni his ciicount*-!- witlj ('Icon in tlio Smiatu. The 
Kni^'lits RM-eive him with cntliusiasm. ami lie tells for 
their .LTialitiration the stojy ff his victory, whieh he 
aserihes to tin- inllii'-nee of the j^reat jiowers of llum- 
1)11;^' ami Knavery. Im|'mlenee ami Kluster, wliom he 
lia<l j>ioii>ly iiivoke<l at the outs.-t. He ha'l ilistracted 
the attention ot the senators from his rival'.s hanuiguc 
hy announcing to lh«*m tin* arrival of a vast .shoal of 
aiicliMvios. of which ev(*rv imin was eager to secure 
his share. In vain ha'l f'h'on trietl to create a 
(liv'Tsion in his (»wn favour hy the announciuiient tliat 
a lierahl ha<l arrivcl from Sparta to treat of peace. 
*■ l*eace, imleed. when auehovi<*s are so cheaji ! — never.” 
Tlien rushing into tin- market, lie Inel lauiglit \jp the 
whole .st'ji'k-iii-trade of coriamler-seeil ami wihl onions 
— se.isoning for tin* amhovies — ami presented them 
with a little all round. This won their Intarts com- 
jih'tely. •• III short,’' says this pmctical politician, “ I 
hought the whole Si-mite for sixpennyworth of cori- 
ander - .seed ! ” A tolerahly severe .satire ujiun the 
higliest deliherative asseinhly at Athens. 

IhitCleon is not coni|Uered yet. liushing on the 
stagi; in a storm of fury, he vt»ws he will ih-ag his rival 
hefore himself. There no one will have any 

chance against him ; for he knows the old gentleman’s 
humour exactly, and fee<ls him with the nice ,soft jiap 
which he likes. “Ay,” says the other — “and, like 
tin* mir.ses, you swallow three mouthfuls for every one 
you give him.” He is perfectly willing to submit 
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their respective claims to the master whoso stewaid- 

slup tliey are coiitcii.Iing for. So both knock lomlly 

at Dennis’s <loor ; and the impersonation of the great 

Athenian Connnoiis conics out — not in very good 

case as regards dress and personal comforts, as may 

be gathered from the dialogue -whicli follows; Ids 

majordomo has not taken over -good care of 1dm 
after all. ’ 

The rival claimants seize him affectionately hy either 
arm, and profess their attacliment ; Avldle he eyes them 
both with a divided favour, like Ca]>tain JMacheatli 


in our comic opera. » I love you,” says tlie Pajilila- 
gonian : “ I love you better,” says the other. “ Jlc- 
member, I brought you the Spartans from Pylos.” “A 
pretty service,” says the Plack-i)udding-man,^“ just 
like the mess of meat once I stole Avhicli another man 
had cooked.” “ Call a public assombl}’, and decide 
the matter, then,” says Cleon. “No — not in the 
assembly— not in the Pnyx,” begs the other; » Demus 
is an excellent fellow at liome, but once set him down 


at a public meeting, and lie goes Avild ! ” 

To the Pnyx, hoAvever, Demus voavs they must all 
go ; and to that place the scene clianges. There the 
contest is rencAved : but the interest of the political 
satire Avith Avhich it abounds has passed aAvay, in great 
measure, Avith the occasion. Some passages in this bat- 
tle of words are more generally intelligible, as depend- 
ing less upon local colour, but they are not such good 
specimens of the satirist’s poAvers. The ncAv aspirant 


* See note, p. 19. 
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to oflii-j* is sln)(:k(Ml to that Dennis is left to sit 
iMij)io(eetoil oil tlie rork (on whieli the Ihivx was 
built), aii'l proiluees a litth- padtled eiisliioti of his own 
nianulaoture — .i delicate attention with which the old 
genth-nian is eharincd. “What a noble idea !'* lie 
ciies : ” Do tell nil- yonr name and family — ymi must 
surely <-<.me of the jtatriot stock of Ilarmodius, the 
-^leat ih liveicr of Athens!” 'J'hcn his zealous friend 
notii-es the coiiditimi of his f(*el. which are actuallv 
pccpin;' throu^di his .'^andals, and indignantly de- 
nounces the scllisluiess of his pix'sent stewanl : — 

“ 'I’l'Il m<- \\ hellicr 

^^•u. lhat pri-leiul your.-cll' liis |j|i-nd, with all yonr w»‘alth 
in le.itlii-r, 

l^vc^• 'iipplii d a singK- hiih- to ne'lid Ids reverend, baltcrcil 
( >ld Im.'kin^ / 

l)iin. No, iiol lir, by dove ; Itink at them, burst and 

latteleii ! 

/}.•/'. S. 'I’liat -Ikos-: the iiiaii ! now, spick and sp;in, 
lieiiol'l my nol»li‘ laiv'C'S ! 

A lovely pair, boiiglit for your wear, at my own cost and 
rliar;.;e<, 

fhin. 1 see vonr mind is well inclined, with views and 
t»*mj)er .suiting, 

'To place the state ot things — and toes — U]>on a proper 
fo()tino. 

Hut tln*re now, .see — this winter he might pas.s 
without his clothing ; 

The sea'ion’s cohl — he’s chilly and old — Init .still you think 
of mdhing ; 

\\’hilst 1, to .show my love, bestow this wai.slooat as a ]>rc- 
Sellt, 

( ‘oinely ancl ii'-w, with sleeves tlierelo, of llamiel, warm and 
jdejusant. 
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Dem. Mow strange it is ! Tlieinistodes was reckoned 
mighty clever ; 

With all his wit he could not hit on sucii a pioject ever ; 

Such a device ! so warni ! so nice ! in short it (Miua’ls 
lairly * 

His foinous wall, with port an.l all, that he contrived so 
rarely.”— (F.) 


Not to be outdone in such attentions, Cleon oilers liis 
cloak, to keep his master from the cold ; but Meinus. 
who is already turning his fickle afiections towards 
his new flatterer, rejects it— it stinks so abominably of 
leather, “lhats it,” sfiys the other' “he wants to 
poison you ; lie tried it once before ! ” 

The old gentleman has made uj) his mind that tlui 
new claimant is his best friend, and desires tlie Papli- 
lagonian to give up his seal of oflice. The discarded 
minister begs that at least his employer will listen to 


some new oracles wliich he has to communicate. Tin y 
promise that he shall be sovereign of all Greece, and 
sit crowned Avith roses. The new man declares tliat 
he has oracles too — plenty of them ; and tiiey promise 
that he shall rule not Greece alone, Imt Thrace, and 
wear a golden croAvn and robe of siiangles. So both 
rush off to fetch their documents, Avhile the Chorus 


break into a chant of triumph, as tliey prognosticate 
the fall of the great Demagogue before the antagonist 
wlio thus beats him at his own weapons. 

The rivals return, laden Avitli rolls of j^roidiecy. 
Cleon declares he has a trunkful more at home ; the 
Black-pudding-man Iuls a gairet and two outhouses 
full of them. They proceed to read the most absurd 
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]»aro.(if*s on this favouritf rni;,nijatical literatim-. Here 
is utio whicli Cleon pioiluces: — 

‘•S.m of Krerllh iH, iti.irk ami |Mm«ler well 
This lioly w. lining Irom AjiollCs cell ; 

It hi«is lhe<- i lierish him. the sacred w]jelj», 

W ho lui- tliy sake doth hite and bark anil )el]>.'‘ 

lleijius shakes liis head with an air of |»ii/ 7 h'd wis- 
d<piu; he rinnot make it ont at all. “What has 
Kivi thens to do with a whelp C’ “That’s me.” says 
Cli-on ; “ I wnteh and hark for you. I’m TearVm, and 
yon must make- miieh of me." “ Xot at all." says his 
rival ; “ llie whelp has been eating some of that oracle, 
as he does evervi hing else. It’s a <lefective copy; Tve 
got the «-i»mplete text here : ” — 

“ Sun tit lOrictheiis, 'ware the uapdootiieil dog, 

1 he cialty inongiel that purloins thv prog ; 
l-awning .it meals, ami fdcliing M-raps aw.iv, 

I he whiles \oti gajie an<l st.ue .mother wav; 

III- prowls by night ami pilfers many a jpiize 
Amid't the sculleries and the — colo!ue<." — (K.) 

“ 1 hat’s much more intelligible,” remarks tlie mas- 
ter. Cleon juoduees another, about a lioji, who is 
to be carefully lueserved “with a wooih-n wall and 
iron foitilicati<in.s : — “and I'm the lion.” “I can 
give the interpretation of tliat,” says the otlior; “the 
woj)d and ill'll are the stocks tliat you are to jnit this 
fellow in.” “That part of the oracle.” says Dennis, 


* 


The spcei'h «>f a late jncmbcr for Slietliidd — much missed in 
the Huiise, and wliom it wouhl he mast unfair to compare with 
Cleon — will occur to many nailers : “ I'm Teur’era.” 
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“ at any rate is very likely to come tree.” And a-.in 
he declares that his mind is made he shall S! 

CleoTt ^^‘“Wishment forthwith. Once nmrc 

Cleon begs a respite, until his master sees what nice 

messes he will bring him. The other assures him he 

old Demus, hekmg Ins lips, will wait until he Ins 

dainties, the Choi-us rallies him upon his being so 
open to the practices of Ids flatterers 


Chorus. 

“ AVorthy Demus, your estate 
Is a glorious thing, we own ; 

The haughtie.st of the proud’ and great 
Vvatch anti tremble at your I'rown ; 
Like a sovereign or a cliieC, 

But so easy of belief, 

Every fawning rogue and tliicf 
Finds you ready to his hand ; 

Flatterers you cannot withstand ; 

To them your confidence is lent, 

With opinions always bent 
To what your last advisers say, 

Your noble mind is gone astray. 

Demus. 

But though you see me dote and tlream, 
Never think me what I seem ; ’ 

For my confidential slave 
I prefer a pilfering knave ; 

And when he’s pampered and full-blown, 

I snatch him up and dash him down. 

• 

A. C. vol. xiv. 
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flark im — wlnn \ .^runi tn ilo/.c. 

When inv wi'aricd cyrljils close. 

'riien tlu-y think their tricks arc liiil ; 

But hencatli the »lroo2)in;,' li«l 

Still I keej) a corner left, 

Tracin;: every secret theft ; 

% 

I 'hall match them hv*anil-hv, 

All the rogues you think so sly,” — (R) 


Tlie two caniliilates for oflicc now run in from 
(litforont <lirections, meeting ami nearly tij)setting each 
other, hnlen with trays of delicacies to tempt the 
ma>ter's appetite. 


” \\ ell, truly, imleeil, I shall he feastcl rarelj’ ; 

My courtiers aixl admirers will (piite sjuiil me. 

('Iron. There, Tin the lirsf, ye see, to loan;’ ye a chair. 

But a tahh* — InTe, I’ve hrou;,'ht it lirst and 
f"rcmn«.t. 


('Iron. S< e here, tliis littli- half-meal cake from Pylos, 

Made fnim the Hour of victory ami success. 

% 

li.-P.S. But here’s a cake ! see here ! wliich the heavenly 

goddess 

Pattc«l and flatted herself, witli Iter ivory liaml, 

Rt vonr own eating. 

Womlerfnl. miglity goddess ! 
Wliat an awfully large luuul she must have ha<l !” — (F.) 


Bagoiits, j)aneakes, fritters, wine, rieli cake, hare-pie, 
are all temlered him in succession. This last is 
hrniight hy ('Icon ; hut (lie otlier cunningly <lirccts his 
attention to some foreign envoys, whom he declares 
he sei's coming with hags of g(dd ; and while Cleon 
runs to pounco upon tlie money, ho gets po.ssession of 
tho pie, and presents it as Ids own oHering — “Just as 
you did the (uisoners from Pylos, you know.” Dennis 
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eats in turn of all the good things, and grows ^uito 
bewildered as to liis clioice between two such admirable 
purveyors. He cannot sec on whicli side liis best 
interests lie, and at last appeals lielplessly to the 
audience to advise him. The Black-pudding-man 
proposes that as a test of the honesty of their 
service, he should search the lockers of eacli of them. 
His own proves to be empty; l,c lias given all 
he had. But in the Paplxlagonian's are found con- 
cealed all manner of good things, especially a huge 
cake, from which it appears he had cut off but”a 
miserable slice for his master. Tliis decides tlie 
question : Cleon is peremptorily desired to surrender 
his office at once. He makes a last struggle, and a 
scene ensues which reads like an antedated jxarody on 
the last meeting of Macbeth and IVIacduir. He holds an 
oracle which forewarns him of the only man who can 
overthrow his power. AVhere was his antagonist edu- 
cated, and how?— “By the cuffs and blows of tlic 
scullions in the kitchen.” What did his next master 
teach him ! — “ To steal, and then swear he did not.” 
Cleon's mind misgives him. What is his trade, and 
where does he practise it? And when he learns that 


his rival sells black-puddings at the city gates, he knows 
that all is over — Birnam M''ood is come to Hiinsinane. 
He wildly tears his hair, and takes his farewell in the 
most approved vein of tragedy. 


“ O me ! the oracle.s of heaven are sped ! 

Bear me within, unhapj)y ! O farewell 

Mine olive crown ! Again.st my will I leave thee, 

A trophy for another's brow to wear ; 
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Pcrcljaiice to prove more fortunate tljan me : 
But greater vaseal lie can never l>e.” ♦ 


Here the aetion of the (li-ama miglit liave emlcd ; 
Imt tlie ilnimatist iia.l not yet driven liis moral home. 
He liad to slmw what Athens might yet he if she 
<M)uld get rid of the ineiihus ol lier demagogues. A 
ohond ode is introduced — ([uite imlejiendent, as is 
so often the ease, of tlie snhjeet of tlie comedy— 
cliietly perliajis, in this case, in order to give oppor- 
tunity for what we must conclude was a change of 
scene. Hie doors in tlie flat, :is we shmdd call it, arc 
thrown open, and disclose to view the citadel (d'Atlicns. 
1 here, seated on a throne, no longer in his shabby 
clothes, hut in a magnificent robe, aiul glorious in 
lenewed youtli. sits l)emus, sueli as he was in the 
days ol Miltiades and ^Vristides. His new minister 


lias a secret like ^ledea’s, and has boiled him young 
again. “ 1 he good ohl times are come again,” as ho 
declares, thanks to his liberator. There .shall ho no 
more ruling l.y favour and corruption ; right shall ho 
niiglit, and he will listen to no more flatterers. To crown 
the wliole, his new minister leads forth Peace — beau- 
tiful Peace, /// prtijitui jirrmtui, hithei-to hid away a 
close prisoner in the house of the Papldagonian — and 
presents her to Demus in all her charms. And with 


this grand tableau the dmma closes; it is not diilicult 


A pnroily on tin- touching farewell of .\lcestis to her nuptial 
chamber, in the tmgeily of Kuripides 

“ K.arewell ? and she who takes my place— may she 
Be happier !— truer wife she cannot be." 
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thundS“^f Athenian, amid what 

thunders of applause. If the satire had been bitter 

and trenchant as to the foults and follies of the pre- 
sen^that unfortunate tense of e.xistence, social and 
political wliicli appears never to satisfy men in any 
ap of the Avorld-tihs brUliant reminiscence of the 
glories of the past, and anticipation of a still more 
glorious future, was enough to £ondone for the poet 
the broadest licence which he had taken. Not indeed 
that any such apology was required. There was pro- 
bably not a man among the audience— not a man in 
the state, except Cleon himself-who would not enjoy 
t e wit far more than he resented its home appli- 
cation. That such a masterpiece was awarded the 
first prize of comedy by acclamation we should hardly 
doubt, even if we were not distinctly so informed 
Those who know the facile temper of the mul- 
titude— and it may be said, perhaps, e.specially of 
the Athenian multitude — will understand, almost 
equaUy as a matter of course, that the political result 
was simply nothing. As Mr Mitchell brielly but ad- 
mirably sums it up — “ The piece was applauded in the 
most enthusiastic manner, the satire on the sovereign 
multitude was forgiven, and — Cleon remained in as 
great favour as ever.” * 

* Preface to Tlie Knights. 



CHAPTER III. 


(’OMi:i)Ii:s THE WAR : 

THE AniAllNlANS — THE PEACE — EYSISTRATA. 

The moinontous period in the liiMory of (ireecc (luring 
Aristopliains began to writ<', forint tlic^ ground- 
work. more or Ie.’v<, of so many of liis (.’(unedies, that it 
is im[it)SsiblL- to understand lln'm, far less to appreciate 
their point, without some acipiaintauce with its lead- 
ing events. All men’s thuuglits v.'en* occupied by 
the great contest for supremacy l)etween the rival 
stal(!S of Athens and 4Sparta, known as the Pelopon- 
nesian ^^’’ar. It is not necessary hero to enter into 
details ; but the position of tlie Athenians during the 
earlier yeai-s of tlie struggle must he brielly described. 
Their strength lay chielly in their fleet ; in the other 
arms of war tliey were confessedly no match for Sparta 
and her confederate allies. The heavy-armed Spartan 
infantry, like the black Spanish hands of the fifteenth 
centmy, wjis almost irresistible in the field. Year 
after year tlie invaders marclied througli the Isthmus 
into Attica, or were landed in strong detachments on 
ditfeiviit {Joints of the const, wliile tlie powerful Boeo- 
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tian cavalry swept all the champaign, burning the 
towns and villages, cutting doAvn the crops, destroying 
vines and olive-groves,— carrying this work of devasta""- 
tion almost up to the very Avails of Athens. Por no 
serious attempt Avas made to resist these periodical 
invasions. Tlie strategy of the Athenians Avas mucli 
the same as it had been Avhen the Persian hosts swept 
doAvn upon them fifty years before. Again they Avith- 
drcAv themselves and all their movable property Avithin 
the city Avails, and alloAved the invaders to overrun 
the country with impunity. Tiieir flocks and lierds 
Avere removed into the islands on the coasts, Ai'liere, so 
long as Athens was mistress of the sea, they Avould be 
in comparative safety. It Avas a heavy demand upon 
their patriotism ; but, as before, they submitted to it, 
trusting that the trial would be but brief, and nerved 
to it by the stirring Avords of their great leader 
Pericles. The ruinous sacrifice, and even the peisonal 
suffering, involved in this forced migration of a rural 
population into a city Avholly inadequate to accom- 
modate them, may easily be imagined, even if it had 
not been forcibly described by the great historian of 
those times. Some carried Avith them the timber 
framework of their houses, and set it up in such va- 
cant spaces as they could find. Others built for them- 
selves little ** chambers on the Avail,” or occupied the 
outer courts of the temples, or were content Avith 
booths and tents set up under the Long Walls AvJiich 
connected the city Asrith the harbour of Piraeus. Some 
— if our comic satirist is to be trusted — were even fain to 
sleep in tubs and hen-coops. Provisions gi*ew dear ami 
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.scarce. Po.«itilrnco l)roke mil in ilic overcrowdcnl city; 
and ill tin- second and third years of tlie war, tlio Great 
l*la; 4 ue carried oil. out ol tlieir comiiarativelv small 
])n|iuJation, ai)ove 10,U()0 of all lunks. Tlie lands 
u‘ei(! either left uijsown, «)r .sown only to be itivaged 
beinie har\ fst-time bj' the enemy. No wonder that, 
as year alter year passed, and brouglit no respite from 
sntl'erin;' to the harassed citizens, they began to ask 
eucli oilier lutw long this wa.s to last, and wliether 
even national honour was worth purchasing at this 
iieavy cost. Kven the liard-won victories and the 
succe.vsiul blows struck by their adminils at various 
points on their enemies’ coa.sts failetl to reconcile the 
less warlike spirits to the continuance of the struggle. 
Popular orators like t ‘Icon, liia-y ca])tains like Alcibi- 
ades, >till carried the majority with them when tliey 
called for new levies and proi)hesied a triumjdiant 
issue; but there was a jiarty at Atlien.s, not so loud 
but still Very audiiile. who said that such men had 
peisonal ainbitiiuis of their own to s(*rve, and who 
liad begun to sigh for “ peace at any price.” 

but it iH'dlcd a pressure of calamity far greater than 
the pieseiit to keep a good citizen of Atliens away 
Ironi the theatre. If the time.s w«Te gloomy, so much 
the more neeil of a little honest ilivei'sion. And if 
tin? war party were too .strong for him to resist in the 
public assembly, at least he c<mld have his laugh out 
against them when caricatur»*d on the stage. It has 
been alreaily shown that the comic drama was to the 
Atheni.ins what a lVe«* pivss is to modern common- 
wealth.s. As the government <»f Fnince under Louis 
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xrv. was said to have been “ a despotism tempered by 
epigrams,” so tlie power of the popular leadei-s over tlie 
emocracy of Atlxens found a wholesome check in tlie 
free speech— not to say tlie licence— accorded to the 
comedian. Sentiments which it might have been 
dangerous to express in the public assembly were 
enunciated in the most plain-spoken language by the 
actor in the new burlesque. The bolder the attack 
was, and the harder the hitting, the more the audi- 
ence were pleased. Nor was it at all necessary, in 
order to the spectator’s keen enjoyment of the piece, 
that he should agree with its politics. Many an 
admirer of the war policy of Lamachus laughed heartily 
enough, we may be sure, at his presentment on the 
stage in the caricature of military costume in whieli 
the actor dressed the part: just as many a modern 
Englishman has enjoyed the 2^olitical caricatures of 
“H. B.,” or the cartoons in ‘Punch,’ not a whit the 
less because the satire was pointed against the recog- 
nised leaders of his own party. It is probable that 
Ai'istophanes was himself earnestly opposed to the con- 
tinuance of the war, and spoke his own sentiments on 
this point by the mouth of his characters ; but the pre- 
valent disgust at the hardships of this long-continued 
siege — for such it practically was — would in. any case 
be a tempting subject for the professed writer of bur- 
lesques ; and the caricature of a leading politician, if 
cleverly drawn, is always a success for the author. 

To win the verdict of popular applause, which was 
the gi’eat aim of an Athenian play-writer, he must 
above all things hit the pojjular taste. 
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'riiP IVl()ponru*sian \Var lasted for twenty -nine 
yeai's — during' most of the time for which our drama- 
tist held possession of the stage. Xcarly all his come- 
dies which have conn; down to \is abouml, as we should 
naiuially expi'ct, in allusions to the one absorbing 
interest of the day. I>ut three of them — ‘The Achar- 
nians,’ • 'I'he Peace,' and ‘ Lysistiata,’ — are founded 
(Uitirely on what was tlie great public question of the 
day — How long was this grinding war to continue? 
wIh'Ii sh'iuld Atli(*ns sec again the blessings of peace? 
i'lcatcil in various grotes(pie and amusing forms, one 
serious ami important jiolitical moral underlies tliem all. 


THE .whaunians. 

‘'I'he Acharnians’ might indeed have fairly claimed 
the lii-st place here, on the ground that it was the earli- 
est in date of the eh*ven comedii'S of Aristophanes which 
have been preserved to us. Independently of its great 
literary merits, it would have a special interest of ibs 
own, as Ijeiiig tlie most ancii'iit specimen of comedy of 
ajjy kind wliich luus reaclnMl us. It wjis first acted at 
the great Lemean festival held annually in honour of 
I’aceljus, in Ki-hruary of the year 42.5 n.c., wlien the war 
hail already lasted between six and seven years. It took 
its nanu* from Acharme, one of the “ denies," or country’ 
boroughs of Attica, aboul seven miles north of Athens ; 
and tlie Chorus in the jday is sujiposed to consist of 
old men belonging to the district. Acharme was the 
largest, the most fertile, and the most populous of all 
th(‘ denies, supplying a contingent of 3000 lieavy-anned 
soldiers to tlie .Mhenian arm}*. It lay right in the 
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invader’s patli in his march from the Spartan frontier 
upon the city of Athens : and wlien, in tlie first year 
of the war, the Spartan forces bivouacked in its corn- 
fields and olive-grounds, and set fire to its liomesteads, 
the smoke of their burning and the camp of the destroy- 
ing enemy could be seen from the city walls. The 
eflect was nearly being that Avhich the Spartan king 
Archidamus had desired. The Athenians— and more 
especially the men of Acharna?, now cooped witliin the 
fortifications of the capital — clamoured loudly to be led 
out to battle; and it needed all the influence of Pericles 
to restrain them from risking an engagement in wliicli 
he knew they would be no matcli for tlie invaders. 
The Acharnians, therefore, had their national hostility 
to the Spartans yet more imbittered by their own pri- 
vate sufterings. Yet it was not unnatural that a sober- 
minded and peaceful yeoman of tlie district, remember- 
ing what his native canton had suffered and was likely 
to suffer again, should strongly object to the continu- 
ance of a war carried on at such a cost. His zeal for 
the national glory of Atliens and his indignation 
against her enemies might be strong : but the love of 
home and property is a large component in most men’s 
patriotism. He was an Athenian by all means — but 
an Achamian first. 

Such a man is Dicajopolis, the hero of tliis burlesque. 
He has been too long cooped up in Athens, while his 
patrimony is being ruined : and in the first scene ho 
comes up to the Pnyx — the place where the public 
assembly was held — grumbling at tilings in general, 
and the war in particular. The members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs come, as usual, very late to 
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b.isino>3— every one, in tliis city life, is so lazy, as the 
Acharniun .lerlares : hut when hnsiness iloes be^^hu, an 
iiiciilent occurs wliidt interests him vrrv inucli iiuleed. 
tine Anipliitheiis — a persona.^e who claims to be 
immortal ly virtue of divine tuipin — announces that 
he li.Ks oldained, i-erlmi). on that j^touikI, special per- 
mission Irom thej^oifs to ueootiate a jieace with .Sparta, 
but tiieie is one serious ol.stacle ; iiotliino can be done 
in tins world, evi-n by .iemi-ods, without money, and he 
would have the Committee supply him with enuu-h 
fa- his lono journey. Such an outra-eous re.piesUs 
only aiiMVered on the part of the authorities by a call 
lor '■ IV. bee and the applicant, in sjiite of the remon- 
strances (.t I )i( ;eop,,lis at such unworthy treatment of 
a piiMic l)enefactor, is summarily linstled out of court. 
ilicicoiK.lis however, follows him, and giviii" him 
* iLjIit slidiiiios (jr t hercahoiits— to detmv his expenses 
on tile ri»ad. l>ids him haste to Sparta and hring hack 
witli him, if jiossihle, a private treaty of (>eace — for 
himsell, his wile and children, and maid-servant. 
Meanwhile the *' House ” is occupied with the rece|>- 
tion ot Certain lli^di Cominissionei-s who h.ave returned 
Irom dilieieiit forei^-n embassies. Some have been 
to ask lielp liom iV-i-sia, and bnvo brought back 
with tliem “the Cleat King’s Kye, Sham-artabas " 

( 1 >ic;eopolis is inclined tc^ look upon liim as a sliam 
altog. ther) — who is, in fact, nil eye, as far as the mask- 
maker’s art can make liim so. He talks a jargon 
even more unintelligible tlian modern diplomatic 


comiminieations, which the envoys ex|>lain to mean 
that the king will seinl the Athenians a sub- 
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Sidy of gold, but Avliicli Dica'opolis interprets in 
quite a contrary sense. Otliors liave come back iVoni 
a mission to Thrace, and have brought with them 
a sample of the Avarlike auxiliaries wliich Sitalces, 
prince of that country (-wlio had a sort of Atlicno- 
mama), is going to send to tlieir aid— at two sliil- 
lings a-day; some ragamuffin tribe whose appearance 
on the stage was no doubt highly ludicrous, and wliose 
character is somewhat like that of Falstatfs recruits, 
or Bombastes Furioso’s “ brave army,” since their first 
exploit is to steal I^icaioi)olis^s luncheon ; a paljjablc 
Avaming against putting trust in foreign hirelings. 

■\Vithin a space of time so brief as to be conceiv- 
able upon the stage only, Amphitheus has returned 
from Sparta, to the gi’eat joy of Bicaeopolis. His 
mission has been successful. But he is quite out of 
breath ; for the Acharnians, finding out Avhat Ids 
business is, have hunted and pelted him uj> to the 
very Avails of Athens. “Peace, indeed! a i)relty 
felloAV you arc, to negotiate a peace Avith our enemies 
after all our vines and corn-fields have been destroyed !” 
He ha5 escaj^ed tliem, hoAvever, for tlie present, and 
has brought back Avith him three samples of Treaties 
— in three separate Avine-skins. The contents are of 
various groAvth and quality.* 

Die. YouVe brouglit the Treaties ? 

Amph. Ay, three samples of them ; 

This here is a five years’ growth — taste it and try. 

* Half the joke is irreparably lost in English. The Greek 

word for ** treaty" or “ fyacc ” meant literally the 
of wine with which the terms were ratified. 
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Dir. and spil.< it out). I)i>irt lik»- it. 

..1 mph. Kh i 

Itnii’l ilki- il — it WHii t <l«> ; 
'rh<Tt’’s nil im»-oiiiiti.in u-ly l^van_•.; of inti lj, 

A touc h ot n.ival ;iriuaim-nt ahout it, 

.{iiipli. \\ rll, )iciv*s a ten ye.iis’ ;.;rowtli may suit you 
hi-tu r. 

/>/«•. iUftnn). N", neither of tlieiu ; tliero is a .sc.ui 

c't snuiiU '-i 

llc'i'c’ in tlii< lu''!. — a ta-^te ol acid eiul»assies. 

And vapid allies tmiiirii^ t-* ^■ine^/a^. 

AmpJt. Ihit hi ii-\< a. truce ot thirty years entire. 

W'ai iant* 'I .'ouiid. 

Die. {sinarl.niff Ins lip<i and thrn hic/tiinij ilo jar). O 
I’>;u tiius ami tin* 1 Vice liaiials ! 

This is your sort I lu re's nectar and ainhrosia ! 
llc-re’s nothin;^ ahout jirovidin;^ three clav>’ rations : ■* 

(t says, ‘ l)i» what you ph-a.-e, ^'o where you will ;* 

I cluiose it, aiul adopt it, aiul end*ra«’e it, 

Kor sacrihee, and lor my jirivate clriiikin;,'. 

In spite (cf all tlu* Acharnians, Tm determined 
To rc*mo\ c* out of the reac h of Niars and mischie f. 

Ami the Feast of liacchus cm my faiin." — (I'.) 

lie leaves the sta; 4 e on these festive thotiohts intent, 
d’he scene changes to the open country in the «listrict 
c»f Ac harna*, and what we must consicU-r as the 

sec-oiiil actof the* play hegins. 'fhe ('horns of ancient 
villagers — rcduist old fellows, “tough n.s oak, men who 
have fought at Marathon” in their day — rush in, in 
I liase of the lu’gotiatcu's of this hateful treaty. AFov- 
ing hackwards ami forwards with ijuick step in moa- 
surc il tiim? across the wide orchestra (wliich, it must 

* \\'hic*h e ach .soldier was recpiired to take* with him on tlio 
luiirch. 
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be remeinbereii, Avas tlieir proper .loiiiaiii), tliey cliaiit 
a strain of wliicli the rliythm, at least, is fairly pre- 
served in ]\rr Frere’s translation : — 


Follow faster, all together! search, iiapiire of every one. 

Speak— inform us— have you seen hijn ? whitlier is the 
rascal run ? 


’Tis a point of public service that the traitor should be 
caught 

In the fact, seized and arrested with the treaties he has 
brought.” 


Then they separate into tAvo bodies, mutually urging 
each other to the pursuit, and leave the scene in dill’er- 
ent directions as Dicscopolis reappears. He is come 
to hold a private festival on liis OAvn account to Ilacchus, 
in thanksgiving for the Peace Avhich he, at all events 
IS to enjoy from lienceforAvard. But lie will have 
everything done in regular order, so far as his resources 
admit, Avith all the pomp and solemnity of a ])ublic 
festival. His daughter is to act as “ Canephora,” or 
basket-bearer, carrying the sacred emblems of the god 
— a privilege Avhich the fairest and noblest maidens of 
Athens Avere proud to claim — and her mother exhorts 
her to move and behave herself like a lady, — if on this 
occasion only. Their single slave is to foOoAV behiiid 
AAdth other mystic emblems. But a spectacle is no- 
thing, as Dicaeopolis feels, Avithout spectators ; so he 
bids his Avife go indoors, and mount upon the house- 
top to see the procession pass. Next to a caricature of 
their great men, an Athenian audience enjoyed a cari- 
cature of their religion. They had this much of ex- 
cuse, that Paganism Avas full of tempting themes for 
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biirlo.^que, of wliich tlipir comic dramatists lilicrally 
availed tliemsclvcs. But iu truth there is a temi)ta- 
tion to hurlestjue an<I parody juesenttMl hy all religions, 
more or loss, on th«*ir external side. Komanisni and 
Puritanism liave met witli veiy similar treatment 
amongst c)ui’selves ; ami one lias only to refer to the 
old miracle-j)lays, and such cidehrations as the Fete 
d’Ane, to he convinced how closelv in such matters 
jest and earnest lie side hy side. 

But the festivities are very soon interrupted. The 
Acharnians have scented their prey at last, and rush in 
upon the celchrant witli a shower of stones. Dicrc- 
oprilis hi'gs to krmw what crinu! he has committed. 
Ihey soon let him know it : he lias presumed to sepa- 
rate liis private interest from the juihlic cause, and to 
make a private treaty with the detested Sjiartans. 
Tliey will listen to no explanation : — 



“ Bim’t imagine to cajole us with your argument and 

li'tolie.s ! 

Vou coidess you’ve ma'le a j»eace with tliese ahuininalile 
wre(clies / 

/)u'. Well — tin- very Sjiartans even — I’ve my doubts and 
scruples whether 

I'liey’ve lieen totally to blame, in every in.stance, alto- 
getlier. 

(Vio. Not to blame in every instance? — villain, vaga- 
bomi ! how dare ve i 

V 

Talking treason to our faces, to sujijiose that we .shall sjmrc 

ye ? 

Die. Not .<0 lotiiUy to blame ; ainl I will .diow that, here 
and then*, 

The treatment they receive<l from us has not been abso- 
lutely lair. 
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Are ye co.„e to plead before us as the Spartans’ a.Ivocate 1” 

— (F.) 

^1’ ; aiKi 

so confident ,s he of the justice of his views, that 
he undertakes to plead Ids cause with his head laid 
upon a chopping-block, with full permission to his 
opponents to cut it off at once if he fails to convince 
them. Even this scanty giace the indignant Achar- 
nians are unwilling to allow him, until he fortunately 

s3l r t““i '"'’T whose lilb 

shall, he declares, be forfeited the moment they proceed 

to violence. He produces what looks like a cradle, and 
might contain a baby. It is really nothing more or 
less than a basket of charcoal— the local product and 
staple merchandise of Acharme. “ Lo,” says he to his 
irate antagonists, throwing himself into a tra-ic atti 
tude and brandishing a dagger— “ Lo, I will stab your 
darling to the heart !” The joke seems so very feeble 
m itself, that it is necessary to bear in mind that a 
well-known “ situation ” in a lost tragedy of Euripides 
(Telephus), which would have been fresh in the 
memory of an audience of such inveterate play-goer.s, 
is here burlesqued for their amusement. The threat 
brings the Achamians to terms at once; they lay 
down their stones, and prepare to listen to argument, 
even in apology for the detested Spartan.s. The chop- 
ping-block is brought out; but before Dicaiopolis 
begins to plead, ho remembers that he is not provided 
with one very important requisite for a prisoner on 
A. C. vol. xiv. J) 
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trial ioi liis lifo. He ouj^Oit to hr* clothed in “a most 
pathctical and licai't-rciiflin;; dress ” — to inov(* tlie com- 
passion of his jud-^'es. "Will tli(‘y allow him just to stej) 
over the way and hoiTowone from that ^^n‘at ti-agodian 
Emij)id<“s, who keeps a whole wardrobe of pathetic 
costumes for his j^Teat charartei's ? They pve him 
leave ; ami as Kuri]u«lcs — most conveniently for dm- 
matic purposes — aj)pcars to live elosc by, I)icieopolis 
proceeds at once to knock at tlie door of his lo<l«;iiig, 
aiel a servant answfis from within. 'J'hc humour of 
tlic scene which follows must have been irresi.stible to 
an audieiK i’ wbo ^»•e^e familiar with every one of the 
charaetei-s mentioned, ami w’ho enjoyed the caricature 
mun* the less hi'cause they had, no doubt, a|»plaudcd 
the Ini'dc ori'dnal. 


“ Srrr/fuf. Who’s there i 

Dir. Kuripi<h s witliin ! 

iS’»re. Within, yet not within. Von coinprelu-nd me / 
/)ir. Within and not within ! whv, what d’ve mean / 
•SVre. 1 speak convctly, old sin* ! his tmtward man 
Is in tin* oariet writin;' tragedy ; 

\Vhile his I'sseiitial Ijeino is abroad, 

Pursuing whimsies in tlie world of fancy. 

Dir. () Imppy Euripitles, witli sucli a servant, 

So clever and accomplished ! — Call him out. 

.SVre. It’s (juite impo>si!)le. 

Dir. Ihit it must be done. 

Positively and ahsolutelv 1 must .«ee him ; 

Or 1 must staml here ra 2 )pin^' at the door. 

Kuripides ! Euripides ! come down, 

If ever you came down in all your life ! 

'Tis I — Mis Oica^opoli.s from Chollida?. 

.Dur. Pm not at leisure to come douai. 
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Purliaps — 

But Iiere’s the scene-shiiter can wlieel you round. 

JCu7\ It cannot be. 

But, however, notwithslaiidin;T. 
Ear. AVell, there then, I’m wlieelcd round ; lor I liad 
not time 

For coming down, 

Eic. Euripides, I sa^’ ! 

Eur. What say ye i 

Eic. Euripides ! Euripides ! 

Good lawk, you’re there ! up-sUiirs ! you write up-stairs, 
Instead of the ground-lioor ? always U]>-stairs i 
Well now, that’s odd ! But, dear Euripides, 

If you had but a suit of rags that you could lend me ! 
You’re he that brings out cripples in 3 ’our tragedies, 

A’nt ye ? * You’re tlie new Poet, he that writes 
Those characters of beggars and blind people ? 

Well, dear Euripides, if could you but lend me 
A suit of tatters from a cast-off tragedy I 
For mercy’s sake, for I’m obliged to make 
A speech in my own defence before the Chorus, 

A long pathetic speecli, this very day ; 

And if it fails, the doom of deatli betides me. 

Eur. Say, what d’ye seek ? is it the woful gai b 
In which the wretched aged iEneus acted ? 

Eic. No, ’twas a wretcheder man than .d5neus, much. 
Eur. Was it blind Phoenix ? 

Eic. No, not Pliccnix ; no, 

A fellow a great deal wretcheder than Phoenix.” — (F.) 

After some further suggestions on the 2 )aii of 
ICuripidcs of other tragic characters, whose piteous 


* Telephus, Philoctetes, Bellerophon, and probably other 
tragedy heroes, were all represented by Euripides as lame. 
But no one could possibly liave made greater capital out of the 
physical sufferings of Philoctetes from his lame foot than tlie 
author’s favourite Sophocles. 
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jiiiglit excite tlie coiiijuLssiitn ui' audience or 
judges, it turns nut that tlie c()stamo on M'hich tlic aj)j)Ii- 
cant lia-s set Ids heart is that in vhicli Telej)]ius tlie 
^[ysian, in tlie trageily which hears his name, pleads 
hetore Aeliilies. to heg that warrior to heal, as his 
toucli alnm? could <hi, tlie wound which lie had made. 

I he whole scene shoidd he read, if not in the original, 
then in Mr Kreie's ailndrahlc ti-anslation. Dica-opolis 
hegs Kurij'iiles to h*nd him certain other valuable stage 
properties, one alter tlie otlier: a beggar’s .stall', — a 
little sliahhy basket, — a hiokeii-lipjied jiitclier. The 
tragedian gTnws out of ^latieiicc at last at tins whole- 
sale jilagiarism of his diamatie rejuTtorv : — 

“ hiir. fellow, you'll jilundcr me a wliole tragedy ! 

Take it, ami go. 

Vc-i ; I forsootli, Pm going. 

Ihit liow slial] I coutri\'e ? Tliere’s sometliiiig more 

'fhat makes ht mars my fortune utterly ; 

\ et give them, and hid inc go, my dear Euripides ; 

A liltli- humlle of leaves to line inv basket. 

A nr. f or incrcy’s sake ! . . Ihit take them. — There they go ! 

My trage«lies ami all ! ruimal and rrdjhcal ! 

No nioi'i' ; I mean to trouble vou no more. 

\es, I retin- ; in truth I feel mvselC 

% 

Importunati*, intrmling on tlie ])resence 
Of chiels ami princes, odious and unwelcome. 

Ihit out, alas ! tluil I slnmld so forget 

'I he very jioint on which my fortune tunis ; 

I wish 1 may he hanged, my <lear Euripides, 

It ever I trouble jam lor anything, 

Except one little, little, little boon, — 

A single lettuce Ironi your mother’s .stall.” — (F.) 

Tliis parting shot at tho tnigedian’s family antecedents 
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(for Ins mother was said to liave been a lierb-woman) is 
quite in the style of Athenian wit, Avliieh Avas notliing 
if not personal. Euripides very naturally orders tlie 
door to be sluit in the face of this uncivil intruder, 
who has got all he Avanted, lioAvever. Clad in tlie 
appropriate costume, he lays his head on tlie chopping- 
block, Avhile one of the Cliorus stands over him Avith an 
axe ; and in this ludicrous position makes one of tliose 
addresses to the audience Avhich Avere usual in these 
comedies, in Avhich the poet assumes for tlie moment 
his OAvn character, and takes the house into his per- 
sonal confidence. As he has already told Euripides,— 

“ For I must Avear a beggar’s garb to-day. 

Yet be myself in spite of my disguise. 

That the audience all may knoAv me.” 

He will venture upon a little plain-speaking to Ids 
felloAv-Athenians, upon a very delicate subject, as he 
is Avell aAvare. But at this January festival, unlike the 
greater one in March, no foreigner Avere likely to be 
present, so tliat all that Avas said might be consideied 
as betAvcen friends. 

The Avoids I speak are bold, but just and true. 

Cleon, at least, cannot accuse me hoav. 

That I defame the city before strangers. 

For tins is the Lenasan festival, 

And here Ave meet, all by ourselves alone ; 

No deputies are arrived as yet Avith tribute, 

No stranger.s or allies ; but here we sit, 

A chosen samide, clean as sifted com. 

With our own denizens as a kind of chaff. 

First, I detest the Spartans most extremely ; 

And wish that Neptune, the Tocnarian deitj’, 
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WouM Imry tlieiii aiul their liou>c*s with his onrthquakes. 
For I’ve hail lossrs — losses, let liie tell \e, 

Like other j)eoj)K* ; vines eut down and mined. 

But, aninn;! friends (for only friends are here), 

Why should We hlaiae the Spaitans for ail this { 

For peojih! ol oms, some jjeojiK* of our own, — 

Some ]ieo|»le fimii amon^^st us lit re, I mean ; 

But not The BkoplK— juay leiueiiiher that — 

1 never Siud 'I'he Bkoplk — hut a pack 
Of paltry ]'eople. mere pretended citizens, 

Base coiuiteifeits, Went laying' informations, 

And makin;.^ ronfiscation of the jerkins 
lmporte«l here lioni Me^ara ; pi.ujs, moreover. 

Bumpkins, and ]icck;j of salt, and ropes of onions, 

Were voted to he merchandise from Meoain. 

Denounced, and seized, and .-sold \ipon the spot.” — (F.) 

lleooeson to mention other a;^^*essions on tlm ]>art 
of his own counivyinen — to wit, the cnrryiim off from 
Me^'ara a younj; woman, no ‘'real loss to any coui- 
nmuity in jioint of ]ter.sonal character, hut still a 
Me^Mi’ian — a^^i^re'isions not of nmch im]ioitance in 
themselves, hut such as he h-els .siirc no liioh-spirited 
nation could he exjiccted to ]mt up with : — 

“Just make it your own case ; Mippo.«e the Sp.artans 
Mad manned a hoat, and iamled on yonr islands, 

•Vnd stolen a pn;' l'Opj>y-»lo^ from Serijihos” — 

why, JUS he .says, the whole mition would have flown 
to jirms at once to jivenj^e the insult. 

At this ])oint he is intenaipted. One jiarty of the 
Aeliarnian.s arc for makino short w<nk with .sucli a 
hlaspheiner. But the other Semi-choru.s vow tluit he 
says nothing hut the truth, ami dan* them to lay hands 
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upon him. A struggle ensues, and the war f-iction call 
aloud for Lamaclius— the “ Great Captain ” of the day. 
And that general, being ready Avithin call (as every one 
is who is required for stage purposes), makes liis appear- 
ance ill grand niihtary costume, with an enormous 
crest toAvering over his helmet, and a gorgon’s liead of 
gigantic dimensions upon his shield. He speaks in 
heroics, as befits him : — 

** Wlience falls that sound of battle on mine ear ? 

Who needs my help / for Lainachus is here ! 

Whose smnmons bids me to the field repair, 

And wakes my slumbering gorgon from her lair 

Dicaeopolis is paralysed at the terrible vision, and 
humbly begs pardon of the hero for Avhat he has said. 
Lamachus bids him repeat his Avoids 

“ Die. I — I can’t remember — I’m so terrified. 

The terror of that crest quite tiuned me dizzy : 

Do take the hobgoblin aAvay from me, I beseech you.* 

Lam. {lakes off his hehriet.) Tliere tlien. 

Die. Now turn it upside down. 

Lam. See, there. 

Die. Now give me one of the feathers.” — (F.) 

And, to the general’s great disgust, he pretends to use 
it to tickle his throat. He is so tei’ribly frightened lie 

* Of course eveiy Athenian would be amused by the 2>ai()dy 
of the well-remembered scene in the Iliad ; — 

** Tlie babe clung crying to his nurse’.s breast, 

Seared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 

With secret i)leasure each fond parent smiled, 

And Hector hastened to relieve his chihl ; 

The glittering terrors from his hrow unbound, 

Ami i>laced tlie beaming helmet on the giouiid,” 
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be sick. Luinaclms draws liis sword, and makes 
at tlie scotb-r; Imt in tlie tussle tlie general (to the 
gieat aiiuiM-iiieiit. n<> doiilil, of tlie audience) gets the 
worst of it. Jle indignantly .leiiiands to know wlio this 
vulgar fellow is, who lias no respect for dignities;— 

“ ril tell ye— an lionest man ; that’s wliat I am. 

A citi/eii that lias served his time in the armv, 

As a loot-sohlier, fairly ; not like you, 

Pilleriijg and .hawing pay with a jiack of foreigners.” 

-(F.) 

He a]. peals to his audience — did any of them ever get 
sent out as High Commissioners, with large salaries, 
like Camachii.t Not om- of them. The whole 
adminisiration td the Ath.-nian war ollice is nothing 

tnit mnk j.dd.eiy. '|’he gmeral, limling the aignmeiit 

taking a rath<-r ju-rsonal ami unpleasant turn, goes otf, 

with inml threats of what Im will do to the Spartans; 

and Dica-opuli.s, assuming his own acapiittal hy the 

Achaniians. proclaims, on the strength of his private 

treaty ol peace, a free ami open niaik- t on his farm for 

Megarians and 'I'hebans, and all the Peloponnesian 
Creeks. 

An interval between wbat wo should call the acts of 
Ihe play is lilh-d nj) by a “ Po/v/Ao.v/s,” a.s it was termed 
a chant in which tlie ('horns plead.s the author’s 
• anse with the audience, lly his comedy of ‘The Paliy- 
lonians,' piodnced the year liofore, he had drawn upon 
him, as has heeii aliea.Iy said, the wmth of Cleon and 
his party, and they had even gone so far as to hnng 
an indictment against liini for treason against the 
And he now, by the month of the Chorus, 
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makes a kind of half-apology for his former boldness, 
and assures the spectators that he has never been 
really disloyal to Athens. As to Cleon tlie tanner — 
he will ‘‘cut him into shoe-soles for the Knights;” 
and we have already seen how ho kept his word. 

When the regular action of the comedy is resumed, 
Dicioopolis has opened his free market. The first wlio 
comes to take advantage of it is an unfortunate 
Megarian, who has been reduced to poverty by the 
war. His native district, lying midway between the 
two powerful neighbours, had in its perplexity taken 
what they thought the strongest side, had put an 
Athenian garrison to the sword, and had suffered 
terribly from the vengeance of the Atlienians iii 
consequence. They had been excluded, on pain of 
death, from all ports and markets Avithin the Athenian 
rule, and tAvice in every year orders Avere given to 
march into their territory and destroy their crops. 
The misery to Avhich the Avretched inhabitants Avere 
thus reduced is described Avith a grim humour. Ihe 
Megarian, having nothing else left to dispose of, has 
brought his tAvo little daughters to market for sale. 

^^Meg. Ah, there’s the Athenian market ! heaA'cn bless it, 
I say ; the Avelcomest sight to a Megarian. 

I’ve looked for it, and longed for it, like a child 
For its own mother. You, my daughters dear, 

Disastrous offspring of a dismal sire, 

Li.st to my words, and let them sink impressed 
Upon your empty stomachs ; now’s the time 
That you must seek a livelihood for yourselves. 

Therefore resolve at once, and answer me ; 

Will you be sold abroad, or starve at home ? 


A n/.STor/i A Xf:.s. 



Dtiwihtei'R tofjtiher). Lot us be sohl, papa! Let 

IH lie soM I 

Metf. I s;iv tjo I'lo ; Imt wlio ilo ye think will pnreha.-^e 
Such u-^ele-i-j, ini'cliievous coiiimodities / 

[[(iweVer, 1 have a notion «>1 ni\' own, 

A Irne Me;:aniin .scheme ; I nn aii to sell ye 
lJi';'uise«l a-i pij^s with artihcial ])ettitoe<, 

[fere, take tln-m, aii-1 put them on. Reinemhor now, 
Show voui '»•! nil ; <lo creilit to vour Ineeilin*', 

Take ileceiit pi;-!"' ; oi else, hv Mt'ieurv, 

If I’m ohlij^eil to take you hack to Meeaia, 

'riuTe you .<hall starve, far worse than heretofore. 

'I'his ]»air ot masks too — ta'-teii ’em on your faces, 

AjuI crawl into the sack llu-re on the erfuiuil. 

o 

Miu'l ye, reniemher — you must sipienk anil whine.” — (F.) 


Aft<‘r some jokes upon the suhjeet, not ovor-refnicd, 
I)ie;eopolis heeiimes tin* puiehaser of tlie pair fur a 
]ieek of salt ami a rope of onions, lie is sending the 
Mi'garian home rejoicing, and wishing that ho could 
make as good a haigain for his wife ami liis mother as 
well, when tliat c\nse of the Athenian «'ommunwcalth, 
an informer, comes upon the scene. He at once de- 
iionnees the jiigs as eontrahand; but Hica*opolis calls 
the con.stahles to remove Turn — he will have no in- 
formers in his market. 'I'he next vi.sitor is a Thehaii, 
a hearty, go««l-humoured yeoman, hut who disgusts 
Diea-opolis hy hringing with him two or three j)iper9, 
whom the master of the market bids liold their noise 
ami be oil : I?<eotiaii music, we are to understand, 
being always exeruciating to llio fine Athenian ear. 
'I he new-comer has brought with him, to barter for 
Alheiii.an ]iro«lue(*, fi.sb, wild-fowl, and game of all 
kinds, including gms.shoppers, lieilgehogs, weasels, and 
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— writing-tables. But what attracts the attention of 
Dicaeopolis most is some splendid Copaic eels.* He 
has not seen their sweet faces, he vows, for six years 
or more — never since this cursed war began. He 
selects the finest, and calls at once for brazier and 
bellows to cook it. Tlie Boeotian naturally asks to be 
paid for this pick of his basket; but Dicaiopolis ex- 
plains to him that he takes it by the landlord’s right, 
as ‘‘ market-toll.” For the rest of the lot, however, lie 
shall have payment in Athenian wares. What will 
he take? — sprats? crockery?” Kay, tliey have i>lenty 
of these things at home, says tlie Theban ; he would 
prefer some sort of article that is plentiful in Attica 
and scarce at Thebes. A bright idea strikes I)ica*o- 
polis at once : — 

** Die. Ah ! now I have it! take an Informer home with 
ye— 

Pack him like crockery — and tie him fast. 

Boeot. By the Twin Gods, I will ! I’ll make a show of him 
For a tricksy ape. ’Twill pay me well, I warrant.” 

Apropos to the notion, an informer makes his appear- 
ance, and Dicaeopolis stealthily points him out to the 
Boeotian. “ He’s small,” remarks the latter, in depreci- 
ation. “ Yes,” rej^lies the Athenian ; “ but every inch 
of him is thoroughly bad.” As the man, intent on his 

* Their reputation has continued down to modem days. “ I 
was able to partake of some fine eels of an extraordinary size, 
which had been sent to us by the Greek primates of the city. 
They were caught in the Lake Copais, whicli, jus in amdent 
times, still supplies the country round with game and wild- 
fowl,” — Hughes’s Travels in Greece, i. 33. (Note to Walsh's 
Anstophanes. ) 
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vocation, is invcsti;^atin;:: the sti-anger’s goods, and 
l alling witiH'Sses to this hivacli of tlie law, Jhca'oj)olis 
gives tlie signal, and in a trice lie is sei/ed, tied up 
with I’ltpes aial stiaw like a large jar, and after a few 
liearty kicks — adiiiiiiislereil to him just to sec wlu'ther 
lie rings s«»iinil <>r not — this clinice speeiiiK'ii of Athe- 
nian produce is hoisted on the shouidei's of a slave, 
and carried otf as a curit)sity to 'I'hehes. 

llui conchuling sr-eiie hrings out in strong contrasi 
the didights of ])ear'e and the miseries of war. tieneral 
Lamachus has heard of tlic new market, and cannot 
resist the temptation to taste once more .some of its now 
contra hand luxuries. He sends a slave to hiiy for him a 
three-shilling eel. Hut no cel sliall the man of war 
gel (roiM I >i<;eopidis — no, not if he would give his 
gorgoii laced 'ihielil for it; ami the messenger has to 
return to his master empty. A farmer who has lost his 
oxoii in (»iie of the mids made by the enemV) and h;rs 
heard ot tlie private supply of Peaee which i.s in the 
possession ot J h<’a'opolis, comes to huvasmall ineasuiu 
o| it lor himsell, even if not of the strongest ([iiality — 
th(^ “ five-yeam’ sort” would do. Hut he asks in vain. 
Next arrives a im'sseiigei from a newly-married hride- 
giooiii, who has a natnnil disliki^ uiuler tho cinnim- 
staiiees to go nil military service. Would I)ic;v<)polis 
oblige him with a little of this blessed balsiim, so 
that he may stay at home this one campaign ? 


'I’ake it away ; 

1 w^mld not ])art with a partielc of my habam 
I'or all the Wnild ; Hot (or a thousand drachnins. 
Hut that young u'omaii there — who’s she ? 
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. Tlie bridesmaid, 

W ith a particular message from the bride, 

Wishing to speak a word in judvate with you. 

Dxc. Well, what have ye got to say } let’s hear it all 
Come— step this way— no, nearer— in a whisper— 
-Nearer, I say — Come then, now, tell me about it. 

{A/Ur listening with comic attention to a 
snjyj^osed whisjier.) 

O, bless me ! what a capital, comical, 

Extraordinary string of lemale reasons 

For keeping a young bridegroom safe at home 

Well, we’ll indulge her, since she’s only a woman ; 

She’s not obliged to serve ; bring out the balsam \ 

Come, where’s your little vial ? ” (F.) 

Wliile Dicseopolis is continuing his culinary prepara- 
tions for the banquet which is to close the festival— 
preparations in which the old gentlemen of the Chorus, 
in spite of their objections to the truce, take a very 
lively interest — a messenger comes in hot haste to sum- 
mon Lamachus. The Boeotians are meditating an attack 
on the frontier, hoping to take the Athenians at disad- 
vantage at this time of national holiday. It is snowing 
hard; hut the orders of the conimandcrs-in-cliief are 
imperative, and Lamachus must go to the front. And 
at this moment comes another messenger to call Dica:- 
opolis to the banquet, which stays only for him. A 
long antithetic dialogue follows, pleasant, it must be 
supposed, to Athenian ears, who delighted in such 
word-fencing, tiresome to English readers. Lamachus 
orders out his knapsack; Bicasopolis bids his slave 
bring his dinner-service. The general, cursing all 
commanders-in-chief, calls for his plume ; the Achar- 
nian for roast pigeons. Lamachus calls for his spear ; 
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I for the Jueat-spit. Tlie licio whirls liis 

>lu<*l»l rouiul; the nllier mimics the performance 

witli a lar^»‘ clieese-cake. Losing ]*atieiice at last, 
j>aitly thiougli envy nf sneh giMul fare, ami partly at 
tlienn'i kinu tone »»f tlic other, Lamachus tlu'catcns him 
with his weapon ; I )iea-Mp(»lis iloh-mls himself with tlio 
spitjliki- IJailio Xicol .Tar\ ie wil li his Imt poker ; ami si», 
alter tliis passage uf Im'a'l farce, the scene closes — the 
gemaal sliouhhaing his knapsack ami marching olF 
into the snow-storm, wliile the other packs up liis 
e"ntnl)titi»)n to tie- ])iil)lic supper, at wliich he hastens 
to take his place. 

\ hriff interval, hlh ^l hy a eluual ode, allows time 
emmgli in dmmatic imagination for Lamaclins’s expe- 
dition and for 1 )iea-»ipcdis’s feast. A messenger from 
the army rushes in liot haste \ipon the stage, ami 
knocks louilly at tlie <lotu‘ of tlie former. “ Ilot- 
watcr. lint, jdaisler, sjilints!” The general has heen 
woumlnl. In leaping a <liteh he has .sprained his 
ankle and hrokeii 1ns lo'ad ; and here he comes. As 
tin* di>c()mlitcd warrior limps in on tho one side, 
groaning and complaining, i )ica-opoli,s, witli a tniin 
of Joyous revellers, eiiteis on th<i otlier. He docs not 
spare his jests and mockeries upon the (dher’s inis- 
ei'.ihle condition ; and the jaece closes with a tahleau 
snilieieiitly .suggestive of the advantages of peace over 
war — tho general, supported by his attendants, hav- 
ing his wounds dressed, and roaring with pain, occupy- 
ing mie side of the .stage ; while tho Acliarnian revellers, 
crownetl with garlamls, shout their joyous driiiking- 
songs to Lacclios ou the other. 
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T he Peace -was brouglit out four years after ‘ TJie 
Acharnians, wlien the war liaj already lasted ten years. 
This was not long before the conclusion of that treaty 
between the two great contending poAvers Avhich men 
hoped Avas to hold good for fifty years, knoAvn as the 
Peace of Kicias. The leading idea of the i)lot is the 
same as in the previous comedy ; the intense longing, 
on the part of the more domestic and less ambitious 
citizens, for relief from the prolonged miseries of the Avar. 

Trygaeus, — Avhose name suggests the lost merriment 
of the vintage,— finding no help in men, has resolved 


to undertake an expedition in his own person, to 
heaven, to expostulate Avith Jupiter for alloAving 
this Avretched state of things to go on. "With tliis 
object in vieAV (after some previous attempts Avith a 
ladder, which, owing to the Avant of anything like a 
point d'apxmi, have naturally resulted in some aAvk- 
Avard falls), he has fed and trained a dung-beetle, 
which is to carry him up to the Olympian throne; 
there being an ancient fable to the effect that the 
creature had once upon a time made his Avay there 
in pursuit of his enemy the eagle.* It is a burlesque 


* The old commentators assign the .story to JEhox*. 'J’hc 
eagle had eaten the beetle’s young ones; the beetle, in revenge, 
rolled the eagle’s eggs out of her nest : so often, that the latter- 
made complaint to her patron Jupiter, Avho gave her leave to 
lay her eggs in his bosom. The beetle flew up to licaven, and 
buzzed about the god’s head, who jumped up in a hurry to 
catch his tormentor, quite forgetting his duty as nurse, and so 
the eggs fell out and Avere broken. 
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111)011 tlic* aei-iiil .ioiiriify <.f' lJc-iIi*iopli,>M on TV-nsns, as 
roim-scnt.Ml in onr ni' t).r pr.pular tra-clirs of Kuri- 
pidos ; nii.l I rv^^ivus acldn-sscs liis straii.^'o steed as Ins 
“iitlle rr.i,Msns"arroidin-]y. yUnuiU-d in tliis strantjo 
faslnon. to tin: -ivat alanii of In's two dan-htci^, ho 
makes Ids ai.pearaiieu on tile and is laised hodily 

thron-h tlio air, with many sootliin- speeehes to tlie 
iMvtlr. and a private “ aMde " to tlir ma.diinist of the 
theatm to take -real earo of liim, lest like liis j.redo- 
eessor Jirllerophon ho should fall down and break his 
li-^S and s.i t'lrnish iMiripides with another crippled 
hern for a tra-ed y. JJy some chan-e of scenery he is 
next irpresente.l as havin^ reached tiie door of Jupi- 
ter s palace, wln-re ^[ereurv. as the servant in wailing, 
eoines out to answer his knock. 

^^f rrurt/ (fooL^ n>unf/ ,nt>/ siii/rs). Wliat's tliis I smell 

a imn-tal f (.SVrs 'J'ri/f/n /i,s o/t /n's Ut tfe.) 0, 
gleat Ihucules ] 

What horrilile I.ea>t is this ( 

^ A hfetie-hnrse. 

Mnr. () y„n ahoiiiinahle, impudnit, shameless heast ! 

1 oil cursr<l, rurs»-<I, (lni,-i- a« curstMl sinner I 

How came y.ni up here i what business have you here i 
<> you abHiuiiiatie>ii <»f alMiminations, 

Spt ak— what ’s your iiaiiiu t D ye hear i 

^ Ahuminatinn. 

Aim'. What place d ye come from / 

From Ahoinination. 
Ahrr. {rather Kh /—wliat’s your father's muiie? 

. Ahoinination. 

J/cre. (i/i a t/ir//). book here now, — hy the Earth, you 
<lie this minute, 

Unless you tell me your accui-sed name. 
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I do assure you ; I I.ate law like poison. 

^leic. And what have you come here for ? 

Merc, {softening his tone considerably). Oh well— 
poor feUow ! ’ 

-but how did you come ? 

my cunning friend ! 

1 m not sucli an abomination, after all > 

But come call Jupiter for me, if you piease. 

ThevVe ah gods ; 

rL. Wh T home-went yesterday. ’ 

Tryy. hy, where on earth are they gone to ? 

Merc. T? 1 . , 

T^ycj. Well, then, but where ? ' 

Inf t"; furthest corner of the 

Merc. Oil, I m taking care ol the pots and pans, and such- 
T^jcj. What made them all leave home so suddenly I 

Tn W yoo Greeks. TheyVe given you up 

To War, to do exactly what he likes rvith: ^ 

I hey ve left him here to manage all their business. 

And gone themselves as far aloft as possible, 
lhat they may no more see you cutting throats, 

Ai^ may be no more bothered with your prayers 

P'nfg- 'V^at makes them treat us in this fashion-tell me ? 
Merc. Because you would have war, when they so often 
Offered you peace. Wfienever those fools the Spartans 
Met with some small success, then it was always— 

By the Twin Gods, Athens shall catch it now ! ” 

And then, when you Athenians got the best of it, 

And Sparta sent proposals for a peace, 

A. 0. voL xiv. 
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y<n\ woiiM >;jy alwav “ Oh, tlu v'if clicatiiig us ! 

Wr won't ho taken in — not we. hv Pallas ! 

N'», by f^'ieat .lu]iiler ! they’ll eonio airaiii 
With better terni'*, it we keeji h"hl of I\vbi-/’ 

Tni'i. That is luiconiinonlv like what we did sav. 

No «loubt it was : Aiisto])bancs is writing history 
In-re with as inueb accuiucy as most lii.storiaris. 

Mercury goos oii to e>iplaiu to his visitor that the 
OnM'ks aie never likely to see Peace again : AVar has 
east her into a <leep ])it (which lie points out), and 
heaped great stones upon her: ainl he has now got «in 
<o»oriuous mortar, in whi<*h he ju'oposes to pound all 
the cities <»f (ireece, if he can only liinl a pestle big 
enough for his jiurpose. “ JUit hark ! ” says Mercury 
— *’ I »lo helii'Vt- he’s coming out ! 1 must he (dl.” 

.Vml while tin* god cscajM's, ami Trygmus hides himself 
in ailVight from the terrible presence. AVar, a grim 
giant in full panoply, and we.iring, in) doidd, the most 
trueulciit-looking mask wldeli the theatrical artist could 
iiirnish, comes upon the scene, followed by hi.s man 
Tumuli, who lugs a huge mortar with him. Into this 
ve.sscl War iiroceeds to throw various ingn-diiuits, whicli 
re]>resent tin* si*veral t«>wns and states which were the 
principal sutlcrers in tin* late c^impaigns : leeks for 
Piasia*, garlic for Alegani. cheese for Sicily. A\ hen 
In^ goes on to add some Attic honey to his olio. Trvgjvus 
can scarcely restrain himself from giving vent aloud to 
the remonstrance which he uttei-s in an “aside” — not 
to n.se so terribly expensive an article. Tumult is 
forthwith despalcliod (with a cull on the liead for his 
slowness) to fetch a jjcstlc of sulUcient weight for his 
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master’s purpose, lie goes to Athens fii-st ; hut ti.eir 
great war-pestle lias just been lost— Cleon, the main- 
stay of t le war party, lias been killed in battle at 
Aniph.pohs, in Thrace. The mes.songer is ne.xt de- 
spatcdied to Sparta, but returns with no better success : 
the Spartans had lent their pestle to the Thracians 
and Brasidas had faUen, with the Athenian general, in 
that same battle at Ampliipolis. Trygan.s, who all 
this wlule has been trembling in his hiding-r.lacc 
begins to take heart, while War retires with his slave 
to manufacture a new pestle for himself. How, in his 
absence, is the great opportunity to rescue Peace from 
her imprisonment. Trygaeus shouts to all good Greeks 
especially the farmers, the tradesmen, and the workinr’ 
classes, to come to his aid ; and a motley Chorus” 
equipped with shovels, ropes, and crow-bars, appear in 
answer to his call. They give him a good deal of annoy- 
ance, however, because, true to their stage business as 
Chorus, instead of setting to work at once they will 
waste the precious minutes in dancing and singing,— a 
most incongruous proceeding, as he observes, when 
everything depends upon speed and silence ; an amus- 
ing sarcasm from a writer of what we may call operatic 
burlesque upon the conventional absurdities which are 
even more patent in our modern serious opera tlian in 
Athenian comedy. At last tliey go to work in earnest, 
and succeed in bribing Mercury, who returns wheii 
War is out of the way, to helj) them. But to get 
Peace out of the pit requires, as Trygjeus tells tliem, 

“a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull altogether." 
And first the Boeotians will not pull, and then the 
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Ar^'ivcs, aiul tla-ii tlu* Mcgariaii^? ; ami Laiuacliiis, tlie 

ot tin* war j)arty at Atlioiis liero as in 
'The Arharnians,' in tlio way, ami lias to he rc- 

inovtal ; until at la>t tin* “ country j>arty’‘ — the 1ms- 
hamlnien — lay hoM with a will, ami iVai-e, with her 
companions rienty” ami “ iloliilay.” rej»rcsent<Ml also 
hy two hcantilul women, is <lrawn up from the jiit, 
ami haih‘(l witli gieat.joy hy Try^aais and the ('honis. 
Ihit IN-acc, lor a while, stands silent and imlignaiit 
in the midst their congratulations. She will not 
open her lips, says Mercury, in the presence of this 
audience. She has confided the reason to him in a 
wliispi-r — for she never speaks throughout the play: 
she is jinuuv at having' hem thnee reiected hy vote 
in the .Vthenian assemhly when she otfeiod hei'self 
to them after the affair i»f l*vh)s. Hut she is soon so 
far appe*aseil, that with her two fair companions slie 
accompanies 'riygauis to earth. The heetle remains 
hehiml having n'ceivcfl an apjiointment to run under 
.lupiter’s chariot ami carry the lightning. 

The last act — which, as is commonly th<? case with 
these cotnedies, is quite sujiplemcntary to what wc 
mod<‘rns should «-all the catastrophe of the piece — takes 
plac»‘ in front of I'rygauis’s country house, where he celc- 
hrates his nuptials with the fair ()p<‘>ra (Plenty), whom 
Mercury lias pres<*nt»*d to liim as tlie reward of liis 
gotMl service. Tlic festival liehl on the oicasion is 
r<'presentcil on the stage with a detail wliieh was pro- 
hahly not tedious to an Athenian audience. All who 
ply peaceful arts and trades are freely welcomed to it ; 
while tlio.se who make their gain by war — the south- 
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sayer who promulgates his warlike oracles to delude 
men’s minds, the trumpeter, the armourer, and the 
singer of war-songs — are all dismissed by the triumph- 
ant vine-dresser with ignominy and contempt. 

One little point in this play is worth notice, as a 
tiait of generous temper on the part of the dramatist. 
Cleon, his great personal enemy, was now dead. He has 
not been able to restrain himself from aiming a blow 
at him even now, as one of those whom he looks upon, 
justly or unjustly, as the authors of tlxe miseries of 
Greece. But he holds his hand half-way. '\\nien 
Mercury is descanting upon some of these evils which 
went near to the ruin of Athens, ho is made to say 
that “the Tanner” — i.e.y Cleon — was the cause of 
them. Trygaeus interrupts him, — 

Hold — say not so, good master Mercur}' ; 

Let that man. rest below, where now he lies. • 

He is no longer of our world, but yoms. 

This forbearance towards his dead enemy is turned off, 
it is true, with a jest to the efl'ect that anything bad 
which Mercury could say of him now would be a re- 
proach to that ghostly company of which the god had 
especial charge ; but even under the sarcasm we may 
willingly think there lies a recognition of tlio gi’eat 
principle, that the faults of the dead should be buried 
\vith them. 


Lysistrata. 

The comedy of ‘Lysistrata,’ which was produced 
some ten years later, deals with the same subject from 
quite a different point of view. The war has now 
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Jastocl twonty-ono years. The wuiie u of Atliens have 
gromi hoj)eless of any teiuiinati«>n of it so long as 
the inanageinont of atfaii-s is h it in tin- hands of 
the men, aiul imjMlient of tlic joivations whieli its 
eontinnance invulvos. Th*-v iletcmiine, nmler tlie 
leading of the elrvrr Ly>i>trataA wife t(» one of the 
nuigistiatfs, to t.ikt* tlie ({Uestion into their own 
liamls. fhcy rc'-ohr uj>on a voluntary separation 
from their liu.sl)an«ls — a juaetieal <livon e ft ttint.^ft ct 
ihnro — until peace with Sparta shall hi* ju'oclaiineil. 
dill* meeting of lhe,«.e fair cun>jiiratni-s is called very 
early in tlie morning, wliile the imsliauds (at least such 
few of them :ls the campaign lias left at home) are in 
hed and a>leep. I^y a li)»eial stage licence, tlie women 
(if Sparta (who talk a very broad l)oric), of ('orinth, 
and llieotia, and, in fact, the f inale representatives 
gi*nerally of all (lieece, attend the gathering, in spite 
of distance and of the existence of the war. All 
take an oath to observe tliis sell-den vin^ ordinance 
strictly — not without an ainn>ing amount of reluctance 
on tile jiart of some weaker sjiirits, wliieh is at last 
oveieoiue by the lirm example of a ISpartaii lady. It 
is res()lved that a liody of the elder matrons shall seize 
tlie Acropolis, and make themselves mastei's of the 
jiuldic treasury. These form one of the two Choruses 
in the l>lay, the other being composed of the old men 
of Athens, 'file latter jiroeeed (witli a good deal of 
comic ilitHculty, owing to the steepness of the ascent 
and their .shortness of breath) to attack the Acropolis, 

llci imue. like most of those used in these comedies, is 
.sigiiifn niit. It nn ans, “ Di.vSidver of tlie Artnv." 
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armed with torches and fagots and pans of charcoal, 
with which they hope to smoke out the occupants. 
But the women have provided themselves with l)uckets 
of water, which they empty on the heads of their 
assailants, who soon retii'e discomfited to call the 
police. But the police are in tlieir turn repulsed by 
these resolute insurgents, whom they do not exactly 
know how to deal with. At last a member of the 
Public Committee comes forNvard to parley, and a dia- 
logue takes place between him and Lysistrata. AVhy, 
he asks, liave they thus taken possession of the 
citadel? They have resolved henceforth to manage 
the public revenues themselves, is the reply, and not 
allow them to bo applied to carrying on this ruinous 
war. That is no business for women, argues the 
magistrate. “Why not?’* says Lysistrata ; “ the wives 
have long had the management of the private purses 
of the husbands, to tlie great advantage of both.” In 
short, the women have made up their minds to have 
their voice no longer ignored, as hitherto, in questions 
of peace and war. Their remonstrances liave always 
been met with the taunt that “ war is the business of 
men;*’ and to any question tliey have ventured to 
ask their husbands on such points, the answer has 
always been the old cry — old as the days of Homer — 
“ Go spin, you jade, go spin ! ” * But they will put 
up with it no longer. As they have always liad wit 

* Horn. Iliad, vi. 490. Hector to Andromache 

** No more— but hasten to thy tasks at home ; 

There tmide the spindle and direct the loom.” 

—Pope. 
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to clear (lie taiicjic.l tliiva.b in their work, so tliey 
have no doubt of settlin- all tliese diinculties and com- 
plications in intcMiatiomil disputes, if it is K-ft to tliem. 
I)iit what concern, lier oppunent asks, cjin Avonien 
lia\e witli W'ar. who cuntrihutc notliin*,; to its dangers 

and hardships ? “Contiiijute, iinlced !” says tlie lady 

‘■we contrilmte tin; sons wlio cany it on.” And she 
tlir<»ws down to her adveisary her liood. her basket, 
and lier spindle, and bids him "go home and card 
wool," — it i.s all such old men are lit for; hencefortli 

the proverb (t.f the men’s making) sliall he revcised, 

‘’ \\ ar .shall he tin* care of tlie women." The ma«Ms- 
tiate letiies. not- having J^ot the best of it, vei'V natu- 
rally, in an eina.iinter of words; and the Cliorii.s of 
elders raise the cry — well known as a pt.pular partisan- 
ci y at -\thens, and sure to call torth a hearty lau'^h in 
sucli juxta|)4isiti()ii — tlitil the woinen are desigiiiiij^ to 
“ set up a 'J'yranny ! ” 

liut jHfor hysistnita soon has lier troubles. Her 
unworthy recruits are fast di-serting her. They are 
going oil to their husbands in the most sneaking man- 
ner— i-reeping out through the little Imlo uinler the 
citadel which led to the cch*brati*d cave of Pan, ami 
letting thein.selves down fioin tlie walls by ropes at 
the risk ul breaking their necks. Those who are 
caught all have excellent excuses. (Jne ha.s some 
ilceces of tine Milesian wool at home which bo 

seen to, — she i.s sure the moths are eating them. An- 
other has urgent occasion for the doctor ; a ihiixl can- 
not sleep alone for fear of the owls— of which, as 
eveiy one knows, tliere ^vi*i'e really a great many at 
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Athens. Tlie husbands, too, are getting uncomfortable 
without tlieir housekeepers ; there is no one to cook 
their victuals j and one poor soul comes and liumbly 
entreats his wife at least to come liome to wash and 
dress tlie baby. 

It is becoming plain that eitlier the war or the 
wives* resolution ^vill soon give way, wlien tliere arrives 
an embassy from Sparta. They cannot stand tliis 
general strike of tlie wives. Tliey are agreed already 
with their enemies the Athenians on one ])oint — as to 
the women — that the old Greek comedian’s proverli, 
which wo have borrowed and translated freely, is 
true, — 

There is no living with ’em — or ^\^thout ’em. 

They are come to offer terms of peace. "When two 
parties are already of one mind, as Lysistrata observes, 
they are not long in coming to an understanding. A 
treaty is made on the spot, with remarkably few pre- 
liminaries. The Spartan ambassadors are carried off 
at once to an entertainment in the Acropolis under 
the presidency of Lysistrata ; and the Athenians find, 
as is so often the case when those who have been the 
bitterest opponents become better acquainted, that 
the Spartans are excellent fellows in their cuj).s — nay, 
positively entertaining, as one of the plenipotentiaries 
wjio returns from the banquet declares ; which last 
would he quite a new characteristic, to the ears of an 

* Susarion. So also the Konian censor, Mctcllus Numidiciis : 
“It is not possible to live with them in any comfort — or to 
live without them at all.” — Aul. Gellius, i. G. 
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Atlieniau aiulicnco, of their slow ainl stearlv iieijrh- 
hours. So clianned are the Chorus with the etiect of 
a little whole::;()mc conviviality upon national tcniper, 
that they tleliver it as their deciiled opiniuii that in 
futun* all eiiiha-^sies to forei^ni states sliould he fairly 
drunk before they set out. AVheii men are sober, they 
are critical and suspicious, and put a wroHL; interpn*- 
tation on tliin;^s, and stand upon their dignity; hut 
under the genial inllueiice of gootl li(|Uor there is a 
disposition to make everything pleasant. And so, 
with two choric hynuis, chantecl by Spartans and 
Athenians in turn — so bright and graceful that they 
would seem out of place in such wild company, hut 
that we know the jioet meant them to hemld the joy 
with wliith a nal Peace would he welcomed — this 
broad e.\trava‘Mnzii ends. 

Imu’ the humour is indeed of the broadest, in some 
j)ass;iges, even for Aristojdiniies. ]>ut in spite of 
coame language, it lias been justly s:iid by modern 
critics in the poid’s defence, that tlie moral of the 
piece is holiest and true. The longing for that domes- 
tie hapj)iness whidi has been interrupted and sliattcred 
by twiuity yearn of inces.saiit war, is a far more wliole- 
some sentiment, in its natnn* and idfects, tlian very 
much of modern sentiment wliicli ])as‘5es under finer 
names. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CLOUDS. 

4 

The satire in this, one of the best-kno\^’n of Aristo- 
phanes’s comedies, is directed against the new schools 
of phUosophy which liad been lately developed in 
Athens, and which reckoned among their disciples 
not only the more inTelle^ual of the rising genera- 
tion, but also a good many idle young men of the 
richer classes, who Avere attracted by the novelty of 
the tenets Avhich were there propounded, the eloquence 
of the teachers, and the richness of illustration and 
brilliant repartee which were remarkable features in 
their inetliod. There were several reasons Avhich 
would make this new learning unpopular, Avhatever 
its real merits might have been. These men contro- 
verted popular opinions, and assumed to know more 
than other people — which Avas an oifence to the dig- 
nity of the great Athenian commons. The lecturers 
themselves Avere nearly all of them foreigners Thra- 
symachus from Chalcedon, Gorgias from Leontini in 
Sicily, Protagoras from Abdera in Thrace. These, 
with many others of less note, had brought their 
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talent^ to Athens as tlie m<-at iiit<‘lleotual mart, where 
sucli ware was iMuleistood. an*! was sure to tind 
its jirice, hotli in n-nown and in the ^q-o>ser and 
more litoral sense. I>e>itU‘s, tliey sneered (so it was 
said) at tlie national religion ; and the national reli- 
gion, esjna-inllv to tlie lower ranks of eitizens, meant 
lioliila^'s, and public feasts, and processions, ami a i^ood 
deal of licence and privilej^e wliich was very much 
valued, 'riicre Were reasons, too, why the poet him- 
.self slioul-l lie Very willino to exi*r<-ise his wit at tlie 
expense t)f tlie pliilosophers : to his conservative mind 
tlu'sc outlamlish teaeln-is, with tlieir wild sjus-ulations 
and doctrine of tree thouLilit, ami j'<*nei*allv aor/rossivo 
attitmle towanls the <-stal)lished order of tliini/s, wen? 
esju rially object i I »nal)le. 

'IIh- term “Sojihist,” though in its original and 
wilier .sense it wa.s applied to tin* professors of philo* 
Sophy ooni'rally. had come to mean, in the popular 
lan^niaoe of Athens, those wlio, for pay, undertook to 
leach a method of rhetoric and aroumont by which a 


man mii;ht jnove anythin;^ whatever. It is against 
these pnhlie h clureis, who either taught or wore* com- 
monly helievi-d to (each tliis perversion of the great 
science of dialectics, (hat Aristoplianes lirings the 
wlioh' weiglit of liis hiting humour to hear in ‘The 
(.'louds.' 'I'his is no place to iiiipiire how far the ac- 
cusation hronght against tlioin wa.s or was not a fair 
one, or wliethor tliat abuse (»f their powers which was 
the disgrace of a few may not have been attributed by 
unjust clamimr to a whole class of ])uhlic teacliers in 
wliicli they Were hut tlie exceptions. It is possible to 
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hclieve not oul}^ with !^^r Ctioti*, that the Sophists 
“ bear the penalty of their name in its modern sense,” 
but also that in their own day they bore the j)enalty 
of superior ability and intelligence in becoming the 
objects of dislike, and therefore of misrepresentation, 
and yet to understand how they may have alforded 
very fair material for the professional satirist. The 
art of public speaking, which these professors taught, 
is a poAverful engine, which in unscrupulous liands 
may do as much to mislead as to instruct. That the 
love of disputation and the consciousness of power 
will tempt a clever man to maintain a paradox, and 
discomfit an opponent by wliat lie knows to be a 
fallacy — that a keen intellect will delight in ques- 
tioning an established belief — and that the shallow 
self-sufficiency of younger disciples will ])\isli any 
doctrine to its wildest extremes, — are moral facts for 
whose confirmation we have no need to go to ancient 
history. And we are not to suppose that either tlic 
poet or his audience intended the fun of the piece to 
be taken as serious evidence cither of the opinions or 
the practice of any school whatever. 

But the question which has, with much more reason, 
exercised the ingenuity of able critics, is the choice 
which Aristophanes lias made of Socrates as the re- 
presentative of this sophi stical philosophy, an<l his 
motive in holding hrRTnjrfoTFlSicule, as he here does, 
by name. For Socrates, it is generally allowed, was 
the opponent of these Sophists, or at least of those 
objectionable doctrines which they were said to teach. 
But there were some very important points and those 


I 
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su«-li as would come most under pu})He observation — 
in wliicli he. as a pliilosojiliieal teacher, bore a broail 
resemblance to them. The whole character of this 
new intellectual mov<‘ment in (7recee was ne^^ative 
ami critical, professing to aim rather at detecting" error 
than establishing certainty. To this the method of 
Socrates formed no exception. Ilis favourite ius.sertion, 
that he himself knew nothing for certain. expresse<l 
this in the .^tronge.-l form. And if the reproach 
brought against the Sopliists w;us that they loved 
argument too much for argument’s .sak(\ and tliought 
mor<‘ of c**nfoun<ling an opponent tlian of demonstrat- 
ing a Inilli, we have only to read .sumo of the dia- 
logues in whieh Socrates bears a part, a.s we liave 
them rci-onled })y his friemls and pupils, to se<* that 
he at lea-'t .suj»pli«'<l abundant ground to an onlinary 
liearer to say the same of liim. lie could scarcely 
liav(; realised to the public of bis own day the ilefini- 
tion which Schiller gives of the true philosoplior — 
“One \vh«i loves liuth better than bis system.” Xeno- 
pbon tells us that in argument he <lid what be Iik<Ml 
with liis t)pp(>nents ; and Plato li.as comjiarod liim to 
the mythical giant Antaius, wlio insisted that every 
stranger whom }»e met sliould try a fall witli him. 

It is of the vei’v essence, again, of caricature to take 
gravity and wi.sdom for its suhjort. And caricature 
on the Athenian stige knew no limits in this. Xotliing 
was sacred for the comic dramatist and Ids Chorus. The 
national go«ls, the great reIigio\ts mysteries, the mighty 
Athenian peojih* itself, wore all made to put on the 
comic ma>k, and ligure in the wild proce.ssion. Wliy 
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should the philosophers escape % The higlier the 
ground upon which Socrates stood, the more tempting 
mark did he present. Lucian understood perfectly tlie 
kind of taste to which a writer of comedy must appeal 
at Athens, when, in his own defence for having made 
sport of the philosophers, he says : “ For such is the 
temper of the multitude, they delight in listening to 
banter and abuse, especially when what is solemn and 
dignified is made the subject of it.” * 

But besides this, the author who was to wiite a 
new burlesque for the Athenians, and had resolved to 
take as his theme these modern vagaries of speculative 
philosophy, wanted a central figure for his piece. So 
in ‘ The Acharnians ’ he takes Lamachus, a well-known 
general of the day, to represent the passion for war 
which he there holds up to ridicule, and dresses him 
up with gorgon-faced shield and tremendous crest, in 
parody of military splendour : though we liavc no 
reason whatever to suppose that he had any j^rivate 
grudge against the man, or that Lamacluis was more 
responsible for the war than others. Here the repre- 
sentative figure must be a philosopher, and well 
known. Whether his opinions were very accu- 
rately represented or not, probably neither the 
dramatist nor his audience would very much care. 
Who so convenient for his i)urpose as the well-known 
and remarkable teaclier whose grotesque person must 
have struck every passer-by in the public streets, 
whose face, with its flat nose, lobster-like eyes, and 
thick lips, seemed a ready - made comic mask, and 

* Lucian, Dial. ‘ Piscator.’ 

\ 
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wlinsij louiiO iind piotulu-nint IhmIv niailo )n.s vory 
friends liken liini to the (i;4uios nf Silcnus, — who went 
ahout ljaii‘foote(l, unwashed, and in sliahhy clotln.'S, 
aihl would sonietinies staiul for half an hour in a jud>* 
lie thonun^hfaie a< it were wrapt in a dream ? There 
is sun'ly no neeci lo imre^ino that the comic dramatist 
lia<l any pei-sonal erudj^^e against tlie })Iiilosophcr, or 
any special lutri'U f>f Ids particular teachin;^'. Such 
a!i ailist couM hardly have lielped caricaturing him, 
if he had keen Ids personal friend. 

The openiji;^ scene in this comedy is an intorim-. It 
represents a room in the house of S(roj>siade$, a well- 
to-do citizen, in wldch lie and his son Tlieidijipides an* 
di.scf)vcreil tircup\ing two pallet -he<ls. The household 
slaVi’S are '^upposcjl to he sleeping in an outer room, 
tlie door of whicli is open. So much of tlie antecedents 
of the drama as is rerpdred to he known in onler to its 
reaily comprehension come out at once in the soliloquy 
of tlie anxious fatlior. 

Sir. (ifdii'in mj di Jtislml). O — h ! 

(iieat .lovr, how teiril'lv l"nji tin- id.^hts are now ! 
Intmidnahh* ! will it iievci he day. I wonder t 
I'm sure 1 lieard tlie cock crow loiij; nj^o. 

'rhe>^e slaves are snoriiii; still, the rascals. Ah ! 

It was uot so in tie* old time-; of j>eace. 

C.’urse the war. I say, hotli for other reasons, 

Am! specially that I daren’t puidsli my own slaves.* 
And there’s tlKit liopeful son of mine can sleep 
Sound as a top, the whole id;,0it lon^', rollc'l up 
Like a «^reat saus;ioi- there, in five thick hlaiikets. 

Well — I suppose I'd its Well juit liiv head 

* Lor fear lest they shouhl desert at once to the eiieiuy. 
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Under the clothes, and try to get a snooze. 

I can’t — I can't get to sleep ! There are 
me — 


things biting 


I mean the bills, the stable expenses, and the debts 
Run up for me by that precious son of mine. 

And he — oh, he lives like a gentleman, 

Keeps his fine horses, drives his curricle 

Is dreaming of them now, no doubt— while I lie vexing, 
Knowing next month those notes of hand come due, 

With interest mounting up. {Calls to his slave wthout.) 

Boy ! light a lamp ; 

Bring me my pocket-book, that I may see 
How my accounts stand, and just cast them up. 

{Slave brings a lamp, and holds it while Strepsi- 
ades sits np and looks over his account-hook.) 
Let’s see now. First, here’s Prasias, fifty pounds. 

Now, what’s that for 1 When did I borrow that ? 

Ah ! when I bought that grey. Oh dear, oh dear ! 

I shall grow grey enough, if this goes on. 

Ph. {taUcing in his sleep). That’s not fair, Philo ! keep 
your own side of the course 1 
Str. Ay, there he goes ! that’s what is ruining me ; 

He’s always racing, even in his dreams. 

Ph. {still asleep). How many times round do the war- 
chariots go ? 

Sir. You make your old father’s head go round, you do. 

But let me see — what stands here next to Prasias ? 

Twelve pounds to Amynias, — for a car and wheels. 

Ph. There — give that horse a roll, and take him home. 
Str. You’ll roll me out of house and home, young man ! 
I’ve judgment debts against me, and the rest of them 
Swear they’ll proceed. 

Ph. {awaking). Good heavens ! my dear father, 

What makes you groan and toss so all night long 1 

Str. There’s a sheriffs officer at me — in the bed-clothes. 
Ph, Lie quiet, sir, do pray, and let me sleep. 

A. c, vol, xiv. 


F 
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,S(r. Slci*ii. it' you like ; luit these (leVit.-, 1 can tell you, 

Will fall on your r)wn hea<l some «lay. yonn^' man. 

Il. u-'h ! mav tliosv mat« li*niakers come to an evil end 

Who ilrew me into marrviiij' your ‘'•mhI mother ! 

'riierc I was liviie^ a ^juiet lite in the country, — 

Shaved once a-\vi i k, luay-he, wore my old clothe.^; — 

Full of my sheep, and -oat^, and hees, and vineyard.^ 

And I must inarrv the tine niece of M(‘j'acles. 

% 

'rh.‘ s<.n of Mei^acles ! an awkward country fellow 

M.irrv a tine town hello, all airs and ;,Taces ! 

% 

A juelty ])air we were to conu- together — 

I smidlin^ of the vineyard and tin* sheep-.sheariiig, 

Slie with her scents, ami essences, and cos-nielics, 

And all the devilries of modem fa>hion. 

N’ota had housekeeper thouicli — I will Siiy that — 

Ftu she kept open house. “ Ma<lam,’' s;ud I, 

Showiie' luT one tlav niv old coat with a hole in t, 
r,v way «d' paiahle. — “ this eaii’l last loie^.’* 

{rritiiiniintj ffn' H'linh iS out). 

lamp ha-s o,)t ud oil in it. 

,SV;'. l>em-e take yon, 

Whv di<l von li;jht that ihirstv heast of a lamp { 

( '.urn- liere, ami you shall ealeli it. 

S!.n;\ i\iU h it.— why 1 

Sfr. (Wv’.s- //fx <Yo-.s). For puttino sueh a thick wick in, 
to he sure. — 


riiis 


Well. — in due time this hoy of ours was horn 
d'o me and mv ;^rand lady. First of all, 

We f.'ot to lo^ocrheails ahout his name ; 

She would have soinethiiio that lia<l oot a /if/rsc in it, — 
Xanthippus — or Charijnuis — or Fhili]»pides \ * 

I was for his orandfather’.s name — Pheidonides. 

Well, for ."oTue time we stjuahlded ; then at la.st 

* Names thus eoni|H.undcd witli ‘ i/>po<:' {• Imr.^o’) \ven> much 
affeetod hy the Athenian aristoeraey. ‘ Phridfm,' <>n the other 
hand, in the propo.>ed name PheidOnide.s, me.ius ‘ econoinii'al. 
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We came to a comi)romise upon Pliuid — ippides. 

This boy — she’d take him in her lap and fondle liini, 

And say, Ah ! when it grows up to he a man, 

It shall drive horses, like its uncle Megacles, 

And wear a red cloak, it shall.” Then I would say, 

“ He shall wear a good sheep-skin coat, like his own 
father. 

And drive his goats to market from the farm.” 

But there — lie never would listen to me for a moment ; 
He’s had a horse-fever always — to my ruin. 


He has thought of a scheme, however, if lie can but 
get his son to fall in with it, by which they may both 
be relieved from tlie pressure of these debts. So he 
awakes young Pheidippides, and takes him into his 
counsels. They both walk to the front ; the scene 
shuts, and they are outside the house. The fatlier 
points to another building at tlie wing. 


That’s the great Tliinking-School of our new philosojihers ; 
There live the men who teach that heaven around its 
Is a vast oven, and we the charcoal in it.* 

And they teach too — for a consideration, mind — 

To plead a cause and ^vin it, right or \vrong. 

Ph. {carelessly). Who are these fellows ? 

Str, I don’t quite remember 

The name they call themselves, it’s such a lung one ; 

Very hard thinkers — but they’re first-rate men. 

Ph. Faugh ! vulgar fellows — I kAow ’em. 
bonds, 1 

Like Socrates there and Choerephon— a low set. 

Str. Pray hold your tongue — don’t show your ignorance. 
But, if you care at all for your old father. 

Be one of them, now, do, and cut the turf*. 


* A caricature of the doctrine of Heraclitus, that Heat wjis 
the great principle of all tilings. 
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Ph. Not T, l»y liicoliU' ! net il you wouM oive nio 
That leaiii of v\ral *s tliat IjI'cij'oI'.'Is 

Sir. Do, my <icar hoy, I he^ you — go and 

In* tanglit. 

Ph. And what sliall I learn there ? 

Str. Learn ( {Ct>iin<l< ntiolhi.) Wliy, they do s;»y 

Tliat the-^e men have the seciet of hoth Argument^, 

The hone>t Argument (if there he mkIi a thing) and tlie 
otin r : 

Nmv this la>t— this false Argument, you understand — 
Will make the veriest lasral win his cause. 

S«), if you’ll go and learn for us this glorious art, 

'I'he debts I owe for you will all he cleared ; 

For I shan’t ]*ay a single man a farthing. 

I*h. {apt r a little hr,-<i(<ition). Xo — I can’t do it. Study- 
ing hard. y«iu see, 

S|)oils the < (»mj)l<-.\ion. How could I show my face 
Anit>tig llu' Knight', looking a heast. like those lellows i 
Str. dhen, sir, lu-nceforlli I swear, so lielji me teres, 

1 won't maintaiti vou — vou. nor vour hays, nor your 
chc'f nut-*. 

do to the dogs — or anywhere — out of my house ! 

I'll. W< 11. >ir. I’m going. I know my uncle Megaclcs 
Won’t see me without a horse— so I don’t niiiul. 

Imlignanl ;ls lio is with his .son, the fatln*r is deter- 
mined not to lose tin? chance which this new science 
(dli-rs him of getting rid of ids cre<litors. If his son 
will not learn, he will take lessons himself, old as Ijc 
is ; and with this resolve he knocks at the door of this 
“ Thinking - School,” the house of Soerate.s. One of 
the students coinos to answ«*r his summons — in no 
very good humour, for the lotidness and suddenness of 
Strepsiadcs’s knock has desti'oyed in embryo a thought 
which he was breeding. Still, as the old gentleman 
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seems an earnest disciple, he condescends to expatiate to 
him on the subject of some of tlie great master’s subtle 
speculations ; subtle in the extreme, not to say child- 
ish, but yet not very unfair caricatures of some 'whicli 
WQ find attributed to Socrates in the ‘ Dialogues ’ of 
Plato. Charmed with what he hears, the new scholar 
begs to be at once introduced. The hack scene opens, 
and discovers the students engaged in tlicir various 
investigations, with Socrates himself .suspended in a 
kind of basket, deeply engaged in thought. I'he ex- 
traordinary attitude of one class of learners arrests the 
attention of the visitor especially : — 

Str. What are those doing — stooping so very oddly ? 

Strident. They probe the secrets that lie deep as Tai tanis. 

iitr. But why — excuse me, but — their hinder quarters — 
Wliy are they stuck so oddly up in the air ? 

Stud. The other end is studying a.stronomy 
Quite independently. {To the studeuUy who.^e attention z.s’, 
of coursCt diverted to the visitor'.) Go in, if you please ! 
Suppose HE comes, and catches us all idling ! 

But Strepsiades begs to ask a few more questions. 
These mathematical instruments, — what are they for ? 

Stud. Oh, that’s geometry. 

Str. And what’s the use of it ? 

Stud. For measuring the Earth. 

Str. You mean the grants 

We make in the colonies to Athenian citizens i 

Stud. No — all the Earth. 

Sir. A capital idea ! 

Divide it all ? — I call that true democracy. 

Stud. See, Iiere’s an outline-map of the whole world ; 
And here lies Athens. 
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Stv. Atlu'iis ! n:iy, to — 

It cannot 1)C — T ?ee no l:iw-court:< .'^ittini;. 

Stud. 'Tis Attica, I a^urc you, imhic tl>c Icse. 

Sti'. Aii'l Nvljpiv’s niy ]'aii>li, llicJi — an«l my fcllow- 
town-incii 1 

Stud. Oh. they're all there. — -Viel lieru's Kuha'a, you .’<ee, 
That loU}^' strip tlii-ie, >tietelie(I out aloiii' the eoji'^t. 

Str. Ay— we an<l Peii< li-< .'tretchetl tliat — pretty tight.* 
I’nt where’s Lace»honioii, now \ 

Stuil. Why. tliele, ot couise. 

Str. How close to Athens ! Pray, with all your thinking, 
C'an’t yt‘ contrive to g<-t it I'urther oil ? 

Stm/. {.dniA'itoj ///A' ht'od). That we can’t do, hv dove ! 
Str. Then worse luck lor ye. — 

Put who hangs tlangling in the hiisket yonder ? 

Stud. IIiM.sKLF. 


Str. And who’.s Himself? 

Stu<l. Socrates. 

Str. Ho, Soemtes ! — Pali him, you fellow — call loud. 
Stutl. Pall him yourself — I've got no time for calling. 

{JCxit indoors.) 

Str. Ho, S«»crates ! sweet, darling S(»crates ! 

Sor. Why eallest thou me, poor creature of a day ? 

.SVr. First tell me, j)iay, what oreyou iloing up there ? 

Sor. I walk in air, and conteiujdate the .sun. 

Str. Oh, t/orf'.'S the way that you clespise the goils— - 

Vuu get so near them on your j)erch there— i h ? 

Sor. I never couhl have fouml out things divine, 

Had I not hung my mind up thus, and mixed 

j\Iv subtle intellect with its kindred air. 

% 

Had I regariksl such things from below, 


* Kulnfa had n-volted fri>in its allegiance to Athens some 
yeai's b*-fore 1 his war. Pericles h.ad swept the islaiul with an 
overwhelming fore<*, banished the cliiefs of the oligandiical 
jiarty, ninl distributed their lands amongst colonists from 
.\thens. 
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I had leamt nothing. For the earth absorbs 
Into itself the moisture of the brain. — 

It is the very same case with water-cresses. 

Str. Dear me ! so water-cresses grow by thinking ! 

He begs Socrates to come do'^Ti and help him in his 
difficulties. Ho is very anxious to learn this new 
Argument — that “ which pays no bills.” Socrates 
offers to introduce him to the Clouds, the new goddesses 
of philosophers — great divinities to idle men ; ” and 
Strepsiades — fii’st begging to be allowed to wrap his 
cloak round his head for fear of rain, having left home 
in his hurry without a hat — sits down to await their 
arrival. 

(Socrates cJuints.) 

Come, holy Clouds, whom the wise revere, 

Descend in the sight of your votaries here ! 
Whether ye rest on the heights of Olympus, 
whereon the sacred snow lies ever, 

Or in coral gioves of your father Ocean 

ye weave with the Nymphs the dance together, 

Or draw aloft in your golden vessels 
the holy water.s of ancient Nile, 

Or haunt the banks of the lake Rlseotis, 

or clothe the Mimas’ steeps the wliile, — 

Hear our prayer, O gentle goddesses, 

take the gifts your suppliants bring, 

Smile propitious on these our offerings, 
list to the mystic chant we sing ! 

It is not very easy to comprehend the mode in which 
the succeeding scene was managed, but the appliances oi 
the Athenian stage were no doubt quite e(iual to present- 
ing it very effectively. The vast amphitheatre in which 
these performances took place, open tf> the sky, and 
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from wliicli actors ami amlieiicc commaiidoil a view of 
tho hills rouml Athens, ami of the “illimitahle air” 
and “ cloudless heaven ” ^vhit h Socrates ajjostrojdiises 
in his invocation to the goddesses, would add ^leatly 
to the cllect ot the heautiiul choric son^^s wliich follow. 
Hut, on the (*ther hand, it jueseiits ditUculties to any 
arraie^einent f..r the actual descent of the Clouds upon 
the sta^U'. Hrohahiv their fii-st chorus is sun^^ helniul 
the scauies, and they are invisihle, — ])resent to the ima- 
gination only ot the audience, until tliey enter tho 
orcliestra in palj)ahle human shape. theories and 
^messes on these jMiinfs are, alter all, hut waste of 
ineennity. 'I'lie heauty of the lines which hendd their 
entraiiee (which can receive hut scant justice in a 
tninslation) is one of the many instances in which tlio 
poet ri.>es al)ove the satirist. 


(( HOKUS OF ('ia)rns, ut the (hsfaner, aerompayiiid 
h/f the low roHimj of thumh r*) 

f^ternal clonds ! 

Hise We to mortal view, 

Kiidjotlietl in luh.'ht shapes of dewy sheen, 
heaving' llie lii-pths serene 
^\ here our loml-snimdin}' Father Ocean dwells, 

For the wood-cn)wned .summits of the hills: 

'fheiice .sliall our ^laiice coinmand 
The heetlinj' craj's which .«entinel the land, 


Tlie CJroek coTnmriitat«»rs inform ns v«Ty partieularly by 
wlmt appliain es thuinler was iinitatoil on tin- .Vtheniaii stage ; 
citlier l)y rolling leatlier bags full of pebbles down .sbe<*ts of 
bniss,” or by •‘i)ouring tln-m into a huge bnizm cablron.” 
tSee n«ite to \\ alsli .s .\ristopb.. ]>. S02. ) Hut (ii'eek cuinnien- 
tators are not to be depended u])Oli in suelj inuttel'S. 
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The teeming earth, 

The crops we bring to birth ; 

Thence shall we liear 

The music of the ever-flowing streams, 

Tlie low deep thunders of the booming sea. 

Lo, the bright Eye of Day unwearied beams ! 
Shedding our veil of storms 
From our immortal forms, 

We scan with keen-eyed gaze this nether sphere. 

Socrates falls to the ground in adoration of his be- 
loved deities ; and Strepsiades follows his example, in 
great terror at the thunder, \vith all the buflbonish 
exaggeration which would delight an Athenian 
audience. 

(Chorus of Clouds, nearer .) 

Sisters who bring the showers, 

Let us arise and greet 

This glorious land, for Pallas’ dwelling meet, 

Rich in brave men, beloved of Cecrops old ; 

Where Faith and Reverence reign, 

Where comes no foot profane, 

When for the mystic rites the Holy Doors unfold. 

There gifts are duly paid 
To the great gods, and pious prayers are said ; 

Tall temples rise, and statues heavenly fair. 

There, at each holy tide. 

With coronals and song. 

The glad processions to the altars throng ; 

Tliere, in the jocund spring, 

Great Bacclius, festive king, 

With dance and tuneful flute his Chorus leads along. 

And now, while Socrates directs the attention of his 
pupil towards Mount Fames, from whose heights he 
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secs (and the imagination of the audience is not slow 
to fcillow liiin) till* ethereal goddesses descending 
towards the earth, the (‘horus in hodily form enter 
the orehestni. to the souinl of ^l(>w music — four-and- 
twenty nyniiihs in liglit cloud-like diaju'ry. They 
promise, at the reijuest of their great woi^sliiiiper 
Socrates, to instruct his pupil in the my^'terions science 
which is to free him from the importunity of his 
ereditoi's. For these, says the phil«)sopher, are your 
only true deities — (diaos, and the Clouds, and the 
Tongue. As to Jupiter, whom Stivjisiades Ju.st ven- 
tures to mention, ho isipiite an exploded idea in these 
modern times ; the great ruler of the universe is Vor- 
tex.* The machinery of the woild goes on hy a jier- 
petual whirl. Socrates w’ill, with the hclj> of the 
Clomls. instruct him in all these new tenets. There is 
one point, however, upon which he wi>hes fiisit to be 
.satis!i<‘d — has he a good memory? 

Str. Tis of tw<> sorts, by .love ! ri’niarka)>ly good. 

If a man owes meanytliiug ; of niv own debts, 

I’m sliucke'l to s;iy, I’m terril>lv forgetful. 

Soc. Have you gotid natural gifts in the w,ay of speak- 
ing ? 

Sfr. Speaking, — not much ; cheating’s my .strongest 
point. 

Ho appeal's to the ]*hiloso]»hcr not so very unprom- 
ising a pupil, and the pair retire into the 'riiinkiiig* 
.'‘hop,’* to begin their studies, while the Chorus make 
their usual address to the audieiiee in tlie jioet’s naim*, 

* A do. triiio tanglit t»y the pliilosuphor Anaxugoms, whose 
lectures Socr.ifes is ■saiit to have atteiult*.!. 
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touching chieflj' upon topics of the day -whicli Iiave 
lost their interest for us moderns. 

But the next act of the comedy brings in Socrates, 
swearing by all his new divinities that he never met 
witli so utterly hopeless a pu])il, in the whole cours(; of 
his experience, ixs this very late learner, wlio has no one 
qualification for a sophist except liis Avant of honesty. 
He puts liim through a quibbling catechism on tlie stage 
about measures, and rhytlims, and grammar, all Avhicli 
he declares are necessary preliminaries to tlie grand 
science which Strepsiadcs desires to learn, although the 
latter very naively remonstrates against this superlluous 

education : lie wants to learn neither music nor gram- 
mar, but simply hoAV to defeat his creditors. At last 
liis instructor gets out of j)atience, and kicks him of! 
the iihilosophical jncinises as a hoj)eless dunce. By 
the advice of the Clouds the rejected candidate goes in 
search of his son, to attempt once more to iiersuade 
him to enter the schools, and learn the art wliich has 
proved too difficult for his father's duller faculties. 

One step, indeed, the old gentleman has made in his 
education ; he swears no more by Jupiter, and rebukes 
his son, when lie does so, for entertaining such very 
old-world superstitions ; somewhat to tlie astonishment 
of that elegant young gentleman, whose ojiinions (if he 
has any on such subjects) are not so far advanced in 
the way of scepticism. The latter is, however, at last 
persuaded to become his father's substitute as the pujiil 
of Socrates, though not without a Avaming on the 
young man’s part that he may one day come to rue 
it. On this head the father has no misgnvings, but 
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introduces liim to the jdiilo-ojdier triumphantly a.'^ a 
scliolar who is sure to do him credit — lie was always 
a rcmarkahle cliihl : — 


He w;v< so \crv clever always, iiatuiallv : 

* • • » 

When he was but so hij^h, now, heM build mud houses, 
Cut out a b(»at, make a eait ol an old shoe, 

And lro”s out of ponie.u'ianate-stones — ijuite wondei’ful !♦ 

i\nd Sociates, after a sneer at the younj' gentleman's 
lashiuiiablu lisp, ailinits liiin as a pupil, and undertakes 
to instruct liiin in (Iiis “ new way of paying ohl debts." 

The choral ode which must liave divided this scene 
from tlte m-xt is lost. The ilialoguo whicli follow.s, 
.s(»mewliat abruptly as we now have the play, is hut 
another version of the wtdl-known ‘‘(’h(»iee of Hercules" 
between \ irtue and \"ice, by tlie .sopliist Piodieus — 
known juidiably to the amlienec of the day as well as 
to ourstdves. 'Ibe 'I'wo Aigiiiuents, the .lust and the 
Unjust, now ajfjiear up<*n the stage in character ; one in 
the grave dress of an elder citiz^m, the other as a voung 
philosujdier ol' tlic day.t It is veiy probable tliat the)' 
wore masks which would be recognised by tlie audience 
as caricatnu-s of real persons ; it ha.s been suggested, 


.V liit. no cloubt, at lhc«>ri»-s of oiluration which were in 
lashiou th>ai, ainl which liave lieeii rrvived in inotlcrn day.s. 
Pluto, HI liis tr«-:itise on Legislation, advises that tlie child who 
is intoinlcd bir an ar«-hit«‘ct sh«»nld bo <-ncounigcd to build toy- 
liunscs, the future fanner to make little gardens, kc. — (Do Log., 
i. 0t3.) 

+ Siune of till- old oominentators say tliat the >lisj»utants wore 
brought Ujuui tho stage in tho gni<o of gaino-cocks ; but there 
are no alhi.sions in tlu* tlialogiie to justify .such an intcrprctati«in 
of the scene. 
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of ^^Ischylus and Euripides, or of Thrasymaclius the 
sophist, and of Aristophanes liimsclf. AVliat is certain 
IS, that tliey represent tlio old and new style of training 
and education : and tliey set forth tlic claims of their 
respective systems in a long discussion, in which each 
abuses the other with the utmost licence of Athenian 
comedy. Yet there are passages of gieat simplicity and 
beauty here and there, in the speeches of the worthier 
claimant. The Unjust Argument, confident in the popu- 
larity of his system and his powers of argument, permits 
his rival to set his claims before the audience first. He 
proceeds to speak of the days when justice, temperance, 
and modesty were in fjishion ; when tlic Athenian 
youth were a hardy and a healthy race, not languid and 
effeminate as now \ and he calls upon young Pheidip- 
pides to choose for himself the principles and the 
training which ** had made the men of Marathon : ” — 

Cast in thy lot, O youth, vith me, and choose the l)etter 
paths — 

So shalt thou hate tlie Foruiifs T)rate, and .shun the lazy 
baths ; 

Be shamed for what is truly shame, and blush when shame 
is said. 

And rise up from thy seat in hall before tlic lioary liea<l ; 

Be duteous to thy parents, to no ba.se act inclined, 

But keep fair Honour’s image deep within thine heart 
enshrined ; 

And speak no rude irreverent word against the fatlier’s 
years, 

Whose strong hand led thine infant steps, and dried thy 
childhood’s tears. 

But the arguments of the evil counsellor are many and 
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plausible. Wliat li.- argues, liavc iiieii ever gained 

l*y c*^**l'iueii(:e, and iiioduralioii / l'(U' one poor 

instance wlneli liis opponent ran adduce <»f virtue being 
rewarded upon earth, the liuciit sopldst (piotes a dozen 
against htni ot those >vlio ha\(‘ made their gain by the 
oi>posite <iualities. Honesty is uni the best policy 
among mortals j ainl most assuredly tlic moral virtues 
receive no countenance I'rom the examide of the 
gods. Sophistical as the argument is, an<l utterly 
unfaii as we know* it to be if intoiidi*d tt) rejireseiit the 
real tcacliing of Socrates, the satirist seems to Jiave been 
tully justitied in his representation so far as some of 
tlie poiMilar lecturers of the day were concerned. The 
aigunieiits which Hlato, in his ‘ Jtepublic,’ has juit 
into the month of the sophi-t Thrasymachus — tliat 
Ju>tici.’ is really only the good ol o//e r,v, while injustice 
is more piolitahle to a man's sell — that those who abuse 
iniiisliee do s(» “trom the fear of suM'oring it, not from 
the fc.ir ol doing it — that justice ismendy “an obe<Ii- 
eiii-e yielded by tie- weak to the ordei"S of the strong,” — 
do but i‘.\pri‘'‘S in giave philosophical language the s;ime 
princijtles which ..\ri>tophanes here exaggerates in the 
jM-rsmi "I his di-\ il’s a<lv<icate.* This latter winds up 
the controveisy by plying his antagonist with a few’ 
categorical (juestions, ijuite in the style of Socrates : — 


Sec klato’s I»ejml>lie. iJook i. Of coui’se it must be re- 
that Wi* have lien- only the ro|>rcst'ntition er'fhnLsyni- 
adius's teaching as given by an op[n>nent. As Mr (trote fairly 
leniarks : “Itowfar tlio real Thrasyrirn-hus may bav«> Jirgiu-d in 
the slasliiiig ami olfensivr ^tyh' here »lc-soribetl, uc liavi* no means 

of jlcciding.”— Grote's I’latn, i. 115. 
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I lijttsi A. Come now, — from what class do our lau-yers 
spring ? 

Jiist A, Well — from the blackguards. 

Lnj. A. I believe you. Tell me 

Again, what are our tragic poets ? 

J^ist A, Blackguards. 

Unj. A. Good ; and our public orators ? 

A* ^ Blackguards all. 

Unj. A. D’ye see now, how absurd and utterly worthless 
Your arguments have been ? And now look round— 

{turning to the audience) 

Which class amongst our friends here seems most numerous ? 
Just A. I’m looking. 

Unj. A. Well ; — now tell me wliat you see. 

Just. A. {after gravely and attentively examining the 
rows of spectators). The blackguards have it, by a 
large majority. 

There’s one, I know — and yonder there’s another — 

And there, again, that fellow witli long hair. 


And amidst the roars of deliglitcd laughter with which 
the Athenian “gallery” would be sure to receive this 
sally of buffoonery, the advocate of justice and morality 
declares that he throws up his brief, and joins the ranks 
of the dissolute majority. 

The creditors of Strepsiades liavc not been quiescent 
meanwhile. We find him, in the next scene, calculat- 
ing with dismay that it wants but five days to the end 
of the month, when debts and interest must be paid, 
or legal proceedings will be taken. He is come to the 
School, to inquire how his son gets on with his studies. 
Socrates assures him that his education is quite com- 
plete ; that he is now furnished with a mode of argu- 
ment which will win any lawsuit, and get him off 
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srot - I'm* of nil lial)iliti<‘s, even in the teeth of a 
thoiisiiml witnesses who conM prove tlic debt. He 
I)icsenls tin* youtli to his father, wlm is (dianned at 
tii-st si^dit with thr elian^'.^e in his complexion, wldcli 
has now tljt* ;;<“imino disputatie»ns tint. He looks, ;is 
Strepsiaih's declares, “all ne^ati(nis and eoTiindictums,” 
ami has tlie true Attic expression in his face. The 
father takes liini home rejoicin;^', and awaits conlidcntly 
the snmm"ns of his (Tediti)rs. 

'i'he d<‘vices with wldeh tlio cl.nmants are ]>ut olf by 
the new li ainitiL' (»f l‘heidi)»pide.s, turn .so entirely on 
tlie t'-ehnic;d expressiniis of Ath<-nian law, that they 
have littli- interest fur an J-'noli-'h readi-r. Suffice it to 
sav that the unfortunate tradesmen with whom this 
yonn ;4 •'c-nl leiiian has run uphills for his hoi-ses and 
ehaiiots do imt si-em likely to j^et their money. Ibit 
the trainin;' whii-h Im Iuls i<*ceive<l in the “Thinkin*'- 
shop" has some other dtiinestic results which the father 
did not anticipate. He proceeds, on some slight 
'(Marrel (jirineipally because Ik* will ipiote Kuripides, 
wh«>m his father abominates), to cudgel the <*ld <;cntlc- 
nian, ami further undertakes to justify liis conduct on 
the pica that when he was a child his father hud often 
cudycllcil //////. 


♦S7;v 7*. Ay. but I ilid it for your j^'ood. 

No doubt ; 

Ami juay am I not also rioht to .show 
Goiidwill to you — if boating' ineans ;^oodwill f 
Why .should your back escape the r<»d, 1 ask you, 

Any more than mine did ? wa.s not 1, foi*sooth, 

Born like vourself a free Athenian ] 
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Perhaps you will say, beating's tlie rule lor cliildren ; 

I answer, tliat an old man's twice a child ; 

And it is fair the old should liave to howl 

More than poor children, when they get into mischief, 

Because there’s ten times less excuse for the old ones. 

Strep. There never was a law to beat one’s father. 

Pheul. Law ? pray who made the law ? a man, I suppose, 
Like you or me, and so persuaded others : 

Why have not I as good a right as he had 

To start a law for future generations 

That sons should beat their fathers in return ? 

We shall be liberal, too, if all the stripes 
You laid upon us before the law was made 
We make you a present of, and don't repay them. 

Look at young cocks, and all the other creatures, — 

They fight their fathers ; and what difference is there 
’Twixt them and us — save that they don’t make laws ? 

The unlucky father finds himself quite unprepared 
with any reply to these ingenious arguments. Too 
late he begins to see that this new liberal education 
has its inconvenient side. He protests it would have 
been better for him to allow his son to go on driving 
four-in-hand to his heart’s content, than to become so 
subtle a philosopher. The only comfort which the 
young student offers him is the assurance that he is 
quite as ready to beat his mother, if occasion should 
arise ; but it is much to the credit of domestic relations 
at Athens that, although the old gentleman has com- 
plained of his wife, in the earlier part of the play, as 
having been the cause of all his present difficulties, he 
shows no desire to accept this kind of consolation. He 
curses Socrates, and appeals to the Clouds, who, he 
complains, have terribly misled him. The Chorus 

A. 0. voL xiv. G 
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l-C]»ly witli trutli that Uie fault was liis t>wii ; In- had 
soui^lil to 1)1' instrurl<‘il in tlic school of Injustice, and 
the teaching' has icc(jilctl deservedly >>n Ids own head. 
r>ut lie has his reven^^e. Suiunioning liis slaves, he 
hids them hrinij huldois and mattocks, and storm the 
stioii^diold of those charlatans and atheists. He mounts 
the rot)f himself, torch in hand, and proceeds t) set 
fire to the timhers. When the stucleiits rush to the 
wiuilow in dismay to ask what lie means hy it, he tells 
them mockinj^ly he is (udy 

Holding a subtle disputation with the rafters. 

Socrates is at length aroused from his lucuhi'ations, 
and impiii(“s what he is doing up tlu-re. Str<‘psiadcs 
retorts upon 1dm his own explanation of Ids position 
in the hanging basket — 


I walk in air, and contemplate the 'Un. 

And the piece concludes with a giaiid tableau of the 
'l'hiuking-s<-hool in llames, and Socrate.s and his pupils 
shrieking half-smotln-icMl from the windows. 

'flic comedy, as luvs heen said abovi*.* was ii(»t so tar 
succe.ssful as to obtain for its antbor either the fii'st or 
secoiul place in the awanl of the judges; Cnilimis lieing 
plae<'<l tirst with his eomedy of ‘ The Jlottle ’ — the child 
of his ohl age — and Ameipsias second. It has been 
tbought necessary to account for this on other grounds 
than the respective merits of the three jiieccs ; though, 
as we are not in possession of the text of either of the 
others, we have no means of ascerb\iniiig how far the 

* Sfc p. 8. 
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award was or was not an honest one. It lias hecn 
suggested by some critics, that ‘Tlie Clouds’ was 
too clever for the audience, who iirefcrred a coarser 
article ; and indeed (unless the two gamecocks were 
produced upon the stage) the jests are more intellectual 
than practical, and the comic “ business ” has little of 
that uproarious fun Avith Avliich some of the other plays 
abound. The author Iximself, as Avould appear from 
some expressions put into the moutli of the Chorus in 
his subsequent comedy of ‘ The Wasps,’ Avas of opinion 
that his finer fancies had been in this case throAvn 
aAvay upon an unsympathetic public. Anotlier ex- 
planation Avhich has been given is, that the glaring 
injustice Avith Avhich the character of Socrates is 
treated Avas resented by the audience — a supposition 
Avhich carries Avith it a compliment to their principles 
Avhich it is very doubtful Avhether they deserved, and 
Avhich the author himself Avould have been very sIoav 
to pay them. There is a .story that the result Avas 
brought about by the influence of Alcibiades, Avho had 
been already severely satirised in the poet’s comedy 
of * The Revellers,’ and avIio felt that the character of 
Pheidippides — his extravagance and love of horses, 
his connection by his mother’s side Avith the great 
house of Megacles, liis relation to Socrates as pupil, 
and even the lisping pronunciation Avhich his teacher 
notices * — Avere all intended to be caricatures of him- 
self, Avhich seems by no means improbable ; and that 
he and friends accordingly exerted themselves to pre- 
vent the poet’s success. 

* Sec p. 9*2. 
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It is not pvo})a}»k- lhat the hrondcr caricatnre of the 
great phiJosoplier, any inoiv tlian that of Cleon in ‘ The 
Kniglits/ had any special elfect upon tlu* po])iiJarity 
of its object. Tlie story told by ..Elian, that tlie sub- 
sequent condemnation of Socrates was due in great 
measure to tlie prejuilieu raised against liiiu by thi.s 
comedy, lias been long n-futed by the observation that 
it at least di'l not take jilaco until more than twenty 
years after the jierhuinaneo. A traditionary anecdote 
of a very ditlercnt kind, though resting upon not much 
Ix'tter authority, has more of probability about it, — 
that the philosopher himself, having been made aware 
of what was in store for him, took his ]»laee among the 
audience at the reprosentati<»n, and laughed as heartily 
as any of them : nay, that he even rose and mounted 
U])iin a heiieh, in order that the strangers in tlie 
h'luse to whom his person was previously unknown 
might see how admirable a counterpart the stage 
Socrates was of the original. 



CHAPTEE V. 
the wasps. 

This comedy, which was produced by its author the year 
after the performance of ‘ The Clouds,’ may be taken as 
in some sort a companion picture to that piece. Here 
the satire is directed against the passion of tlie Athen- 
ians for the excitement of tlie law-courts, as in the 
former its object was the new philosophy. And as 
the younger generation — the modern school of thought 
— were there the subjects of the caricature, so here the 
older citizens, who took their seats in court as juiymen 
day by day, to the neglect of their private alfairs 
and the encouragement of a litigious disposition, 
appear in their turn in the mirror which the satirist 
holds up. It is calculated that in the ten courts at 
Athens, when all were open, tliere might sometimes be 
required as many as si.x thousand jurymen, and there 
was never any difficulty in obtaining tlieni. It was not 
the mere temptation of the ‘‘threepence,” more or less, 
to which each juryman was entitled as compensation 
for his loss of time, which drew so many to the courts, 
however convenient it might be for the purposes of 
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}nulej2(liic to tliat it Avas so. Xo doubt the 

pay was an object to sfuiu* ot tbf j>oorcT citizens ; and 
so t‘ar tin* iiilluence <1! siu li a regulation was bad, iiias- 
inucb as it Icil to tbc juries being too often struck 
from an inferior class, le>s iiclepi iuleiit and less intelli- 
oeiil. Xor need we be so uiicljaritablc as the iiistorian 
Mitl'oid, aii'l calculate tlial “ besides the ]>ay, which 
Wius small, then; was the h"p(‘ t)f liribes, which might 
be large.’' It is not probable lliat bribery could often 
be applied to so numerous a body. Hut tlio sense of 
dioniU' ami personal importaneo wliieh attaches to tho 


right of giving a jjidieial decision, and the interest and 
excitement which are arouscMl by legal or criminal 
(piestions, esjKM-ially in those who have to investigate 
them, an- feelings ])eTfeetly well nnderstofHl in our days, 
jis well as in tlu»se of -\risti»pbancs. Such feelings aro 
iu>t only natuial, but have their use, more especially 
when till- cause to be dei idcd is, as it so oltcn was at 
Athens, (*f a public ebaraetor. Plato considered that 
a citizen who took m» interest in these d\ities made 
himself a kind of alien in the state, and we English* 
men hold very nnudi the same doctrine. But the 
pjissioii for bearing ami deciiling <}ucstions, judicial or 
pt)litii al, was carried to great exces.s among the Athen- 
ians at this dal»-. 'i'heir tiwn liistorians and orators 
are full of references to this national peculiarity, and 

Arist(*idianes is not the mdy satirist who has taken 

• 

advantage »if it. Lucian, in one of his very amusing 
dialogue.s, represents Meiiippu.s as looking down from 
the moon upon the cartli helow, and watching the 
various pursuits of the inhahitants. The northern 
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hordes are fighting, the Egyptian is ploughing, tlie 
Phoenician is carrying liis merchandise over the sea, 
the Spartan is undergoing corporal discipline, and the 
Athenian is “sitting in the jury-box.” * 

This is perhaps the least amusing of all Aristophanes’s 
productions to a modern reader, although it was 
adopted by Pacine as the basis of liis only comedy, 
‘'Les Plaideurs.” There are but two characters in 
it of any importance to tlie action, a fatlier and son. 
Philocleon,'!' the father, is strongly jjossessed with tliis 
mania for the courts. His family cannot keep liim at 
home. He neglects liis person, hardly sleeps at night 
for thinking of his duties in the courts, and is oif 
before daylight in the morning to secure a good seat ; 
he even declares the cock must have been bribed, by 
some profligates who have reason to dread the ten’ors 
of - the law, not to crow loud enough to awake him. 
Ho keeps in his house “ a whole beach ” of little 
round pebbles, that he may always have one ready for 
giving his vote ; and goes about liolding his three fingers 
pinched together as if he had got one between them 
ready to slip into the ballot-box. In vain lias his son 
remonstrated, and had him washed and dressed, and 
sent for the physicians, and even the priests, to try to 
rid him of his malady. And now, as a last resource, 
they have been obliged to lock him up, and set a 

* Dialog. Icaro-Menippus. 

+ The names in the Greek are significant. “ Philocleon ” 
means “ friend of Cleon *’ (who represents litigation, as he doe.s 
most other things which are bad, in tlie view of Aristophanes) ; 

“ Bdelycleon, the name of the son, means liater of Cleon.” 
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watch u])uii tlie houso. His c<iiitrivances to escape 
are in the very wiMest vein of extravaganza. He 
tries to get out tlirougli the cliiiiiney, aiul j)ieteiuls he's 
“only tlie smoke;” ami tliey all rush to put a cover 
on the chimney-top, ami a great stone on it. Ho 
escapes tlirough a hole in the tiles ami sits on the 
roof, pretemling to he “only a sparrow;” ami they 
have to set a net to catch him. His son — a young 
gentleman i»f the more modern school — ami the two 
slaves who are set to watch him day and night, have 
a Very trying time of it. 

'I'lie secoml scene iiitroduce.s tlic (diorus j)f tlie play, 
ct)ii'^isting of Pliiln(deon’s fellow-jurymen, 'i'lie time is 
early daybreak, and they are already on their way to 
tli(? courts, preceded hy twi» or three hoys witlj torches. 
4'heir appearance is of the strangest, — they an* the 
“ Wasj»s” wild give the nami* to tlie piece. A mask 
resojnhling a wasp’s head, a hlack and yellow body, 
and some comit; appendage in their rear to rej)resent a 
sting, — were, we may presume, the costume provided 
hy tlie stage manager, 'file poet prohahly intende<l to 
represent the acriinonion.s t<‘mi)i-r which delighted in 
the prosecution of individu.ds witluuit much reference 
to their actual guilt, and the malevolence winch often 
instigat<*d the accusation. Hut lie allows them to give, 
on tlieir own helialf, another and more honourahle ex- 
planation of their name, whicli, thougli it oceurs later 
in the J'lay, may tind its jilaco here. It is the old 
story, wliiih the dnimatist knew liis audience were 
never tired of hearing : — 
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If any of tliis good coiuimny should note our straiif^e 
array — ^ 

The wasp-like u-aists and cross-barred suits that we have 
donned to-day — 

And if he asks what means this sting we brandish, as you 
see, 

Him -will we undertake to teacli, dull scholar thougli he be 
All we who wear this tail-piece claim true Athenian birth 
The rightful Aborigines, sole sons of Jlother eartli ; * 

A lasty race, who struck good blows for Athens in the light, 
What time as the Barbarian came on us like the night. 
With torch and brand the Persian horde swept on from 
east to west. 

To storm the hives that Ave had stored, and smoke us from 
our nest : 

Then we laid our hand to spear and targe, and met him on 
his path ; 

Shoulder to shoulder, close we stood, and bit our lips for 
Avrath. 

So fast and thick the arroAvs Acaa', that none might see the 
heaven, 

But the gods Avere on our side that day, and Ave bore them 
back at even. 

High o’er our heads, an omen good, aa'c suav the owlet Avheel, 
And the Persian trousei*s in their backs felt the good Attic 
9teel. 

Still as they fled Ave followed close, a sAvarm of vengeful 
foes. 

And stung them AA'here aa'c chanced to light, on cheek, and 
lip, and nose. 

So to this day, barbarians say, AA’hen Avhispered far or near, 
More than all else the Attic Wasp is still a name of fear. 

* The Athenians affected to Avear a golden grasshopper in 
their hair, as being “sprang from the soil.” 
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The j)ai'ty an* eoine, as usual, to summon their 
trusty commilc Philocloon to go willi them to the 
courts. AVhut makes him so late tliis morning ? He 
wjis never wont to Ijo tlie last- on these occasions. Tliey 
knock at the door, ami call him lou'lly hy name. He 
puts his heail out id' the wimhiw. and hegging them 
nut to make such a noise for tear they should awake 
his guard, explains to them his unfortunate case. He 
will try to let himself down to the street hy a rope, if 
they will catch him, — ami if he should fall and break 
Ids neck, they must prondse to bury him with all j)ro* 
fessional honours ‘Mvitldn the bar.” Hut he is dis- 
covered in the attemjit by one of the watchful slaves, 
and thrust hack again. 


Tlieii till* leaih'r of tlic C’horus, a veteran AVasp 
who has seen scM vice, eljeiu's on his troops to the attack 
of th(‘ fortress in which their comrade is so unjustifiably 
conlliied. Ho reminds them of the exjdoits of their 
youth : 


Koiwar*!, good friends— advance ! Qidck inarch! — Now, 
(’oiuiius, why so slow, man ? 

There Wits a day when 1 may say you and I gave way to 
tio man ; 

'Dieu you were as tough ;is lUg’s hide — now Chariiiades 
moves faster I 

Ha ! Strvmoddrus ! in tlie (.’uurts 'twere hard to find vour 
mxster ! 

Where’s C’habes ? and Euergides ? — do anv of ve know? — 

Alack ! alack! for ihe >oung Mood that warmed us long 
ago ! 

Dest mind when at Hy/aiitium we Iwo kept watch together, 

And walked our rounds at night, old l)oy, in that tre- 
mendous weather ? 
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And how we stole the kneading-trongli from that old 
baker^s ^\dfe, 

Split it, and fried our rations wdth it ? — Ha, ha ! Ay, 

that was life ! 

Shakspeare had assuredly never read ‘ The Wasps ; ’ 
but the mixture of tlie farcical with the pathetic whicli 
always accompanies the garrulous reminiscences of old 
age, and which Aristoi>liaues introduces frequently in 
his comedies, is common to both these keen observers. 
In the comrades of the old Athenian’s youth we seem 
to recognise Master Shallow’s (luondam contemporaries : 
“There was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, 
and black George Barr, and Francis Pickbone, and Will 
Squele, a Cotswold man, — you liad not four such 
swinge-bucklers in all the Inns of Court again. . . . 
O the mad days that I have spent ! and to see how 
many of my old acquaintance are dead ! ” * 

A battle-royal takes place on the stage; the Wasps, 
with their formidable stings, trying to storm the house, 
while the son and his retainers defend their position 
with clubs and other weapons, and especially by rais- 
ing a dense smoke, which is known to be very effec- 
tive against such an enemy. 

The Wasps are driven back, and the old gentleman 
and his son agree upon a compromise. Bdelycleon 
promises, on condition that his father will no longer 
attend the public trials, to establish a little private 
tribunal for him at home. He shall there take cognis- 
ance of all domestic offences ; with this great advantage, 
that if it rains or snows he can hold his courts with- 

* K. Henry IV., Pt. ii., act iii. sc. 2. 
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out l)cin" oUigO'l to turn out of doors. And — a point 
on ■vvliicdi tlic old .gentleman makes very particular in- 
^juiries — Ids fee shall l)e j)aitl him every day as usual. 
On these ttu-ms, with the aj)proval of the Chorus, the 
domestic truce is concluded. 

It seems (hmhtfiil. however, wliether tlie household 
will supply sullieieiit hu-'iness lor the court. They are 
thinkinj^ ot he;.;inni]ig with an unlucky Tlinician slave- 
*^irl wliu lias burnt a sauce-pan, when most ojiijortunely 
one of the other slaves ruslies on tlic sta^e in liot pur- 
.suit ol the house-do^ Labes, who has run oif with a 
piece of Sieilian clu'ese.'*' Tin* son determines to 
briiit' this as the lirst case before bis father, and a 
mock trial ensues, in which all the appliances and 
torrns ot a re^odar court of justice are absurdly tra- 
vestied. Anotlier doi; appeai-s in the chameter of pro- 
secutor, and he is allowed to hrinj; the accusation 
forwaiil throuj;!i Xaiithias, nne of the slaves. The 
indictment is <lrawii in tlue form, and the counsel for 
the prosi-ention urges in aggravation that the prisoner 
hail refused to give tlie other dog, his client, a sliare of 
it. Pliiloelcon, with a contem])t for the or<linar)' 
lormalities of law which would gicatly sliock the 
modern jirofession, is very much disposed to convict 
tin* delimpient Labes at once, on tlio evidence of his 
own seii.ses : lie stinks of cheo.se ilisgustingly, in the 
ver}" nostrils of the court, at this present moment, 
ilut his son recalls him to a sense of the j)roi)rieties, 

* I'luTo is a political .illusion hen* to tlio ron«luot of loaches, 
(wltosi* name is .slij^litly moJilieil), an Athenian ailmiml accu.scd 
at the time ot taking bribes in Sicily. 
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and undertakes to be counsel for the defence. He 
calls as witnesses tlie cheesegrater, the brazier, and 
other utensils, to prove that a good deal of tlic said 
cheese had been used in the kitchen. He lays stress 
also on poor Labes’s previous good character as a house- 
dog • and pleads that, even if lie has pilfered in this 
instance, it is entirely owing to “a defective education.” 
The whole scene reads very much like a chapter out 
of one of those modern volumes of clever nursery tales, 
which are almost too clever for the children for whom 
they are professedly intended. The Athenian audience 
did in fact resemble children in many points — only 
children of the cleverest kind. The advocate winds up 
wth one of those visible appeals ad misericordiam 
which were common at the Athenian as subsequently 
at the Roman bar, and which even Cicero did not dis- 
dain to make use of — the production of the unhappy 
family of the prisoner. The pupjiies are brought into 
court, and set up such a lamentable yelping that Philo- 
cleon desires they may be removed at once.* He 
shows, as his son thinks, some tokens of relenting to- 
wards the prisoner. He moves towards the ballot- 
boxes, and asks wliich is the one for the condemning 

* This scene has been borrowed by Racine (Lcs Plaideurs, 
act iii. sc. 3.) The French dramatist has added, as to the be- 
haviour of the puppies in court, a touch of liis own which is 
very Aristophanic indeed. Ben Jonson has also adapted the 
idea in his play of ‘The Staple of News’ (act v. sc. 2), where 
he makes the miser Pennyboy sit in judgment on his two dogs. 

It is somewhat surprising that two such authors should have 
considered an incident which, after all, is not so very humor- 
ous, worth making prize of. 
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votes. Tlie s»jji shows him l)u* wroii;^ one, ainl into 
that lie liis vote. He lias ae<|uitteil tlic dog by 

mistiikc, and faints away when ho iinds out what he 
has (lone — he has never given a vote fur acquittal 
before in his life, ami eannot forgive himself. And 
witli this doulde stroke at the hitler spirit of an 
iVtlienian Jury and jit the ballot-box. Hie uetion of the 
coined}’, according to our n(*tions of dramatic fitness, 
might very inoperly end. 

80 strongly docs one of the ablest English writers 
upon Ari.stoplianes, Mr Mitchell, feel this, that in his 
translatiiui he here divides the comedy, and places the 
remaining portion in a sequel, to wliicli lie gives tho 
title of “The Dicast turneil tientloman.” Philoclcon 
lias been pei'suaded by his son to renounce his old 
habits of life, and to become more fashionable in hi.s 
divss and c«uiversation ; but the new j)ursuits to which 
he betakes himself are .scarcely .so respectable as his old 
ones. His son, after a few lessons on modem con- 
versation and dejjortment, takes him out to a dinner- 
party, wIh'hj he insidts tlie guests, beats the servants, 
and from which he returns in the last scene very far 
from .<ob«M, and not in tin* lu’st po.ssil»lc company. Ho 
is followed hy .some half-dozen complainants, male and 
female, whom lu* has cudgelled in tho streets on his 
way home ; and wlion they threaten to “ take the law” 
of him, he laughs uproariously at the old-fashioned 
notion. Law-courts, he assures them, are quite* obso- 
l(*to. In vain his son remonstrates with him upon 
Ids outrageous proceedings ; he hids the “ old lawyer,” 
as ho calls him, get out of his way. So that we have 
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here the counterpart to tlie conclusion of* The Clouds-’ 
as, m the former play, young Plmidippides gives up tl,e 
turf, at his father’s request, only to become a word- 
splitting philosopher and an undutifiil son ; so here the 
fadier is weaned from the law-courts, and persuaded to 
mix in more refined society, only to turn out a “ -rev 
iniquity ” like Falstatf The moral, if there be one is 
somewhat hard to find. It may possibly be contaii’ied 
in a few words of the Chorus, which speak of the diffi- 
culty and the danger of a sudden change in all the 
abits of a man’s life. Or is it necessary always for 
the writer of burlesques, any more than for the poet, 
to supply his audience with any moral at all ? IMiglit 
It not bo quite enough to have raised a laugh at the 
absurd termination of the son’s attempt to reform the 

father, and the tendency of all new converts lo run 
into extremes ? 
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‘ Ihk l>ir'ls’ fi| Aristophanes, tliou<;h one of the longest 
of liis (anneilies, ami niH* wliieh evi«!ontly i^tood in 
llic estimati‘»ii ol the autlior liiin-elt, lias eomparatively 
little intere‘'t tor a inoilfrn n-ader. Either the Imr- 
Ie*;ijue reads to ns, as most inoilern Inn les<jues assuredly 
would. eoni{)aratively poor and spiritless witlioiit the 
inipoi'tant a«ljunets ot imisie, sceiuny, ilresses, and wliat 
we call the “spectaelc” j]y^ which we know to 

have hei'ii in this iiistaiu'e <ni tlu? most maLTniliccnt 

O 

scale ; or th<* jioints in the .satire are so entirely 
Athenian, ami directed to the pnssin*^' topics of the 
day, that the wit of the allusions is now lost to us. 
Proliahly there is also a deeper political meaning 
under what appeal's otluuavise a more fantastical 
trilling'; and tliis is the opinion of some of tlio host 
modern critics. It may ho, as Siivern thinks, that 
the j^reat Sicilian cxpe«lition, and the amhitious pro- 
ject of Alcihiades for extending the Athenian cm- 
pin*, form the real point of the play ; ca.sily enough 
apprehended by contemporaries, but become obscure 
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theae causes may col*u i , T ““ 

of whoso comedies one woulj m3r To ^ 
T« o citizens of Athens, Peisthetairus and EueloiT, 

into" « STsS^e -TJ7’ ^P^rfacUy transiate 

ft 

to th^e '"’'1 scratching— and are at last led by tliem 
to the palace of tlie King of the Birds, formerly 

mvthol ‘'"‘T according to thi 

y ogists, into tlie Hoopoe, whose magnificent 

crest IS a very fit emblem of his royalty. His wife is 

kinTof Ttt-**' ’’—daughter of a mythical 

^ng of Attica so that, in fact, he may be con.sidered 

M a national kinsman. The royal porter, the Tro- 

dus IS not very willing to admit the visitors, looking 

pen them as no better than a couple of bird-catchers; 

but the Bird-king himself receives them, when in- 

ormed of their errand, with great courtesy, though he 

does not see how he can help them. But can they 

possibly want a finer city than Athens? Ho— but 

some place more quiet and comfortable. But why, he 

asks, should they apply to him ? 

A. c. vol. xiv. ^ 
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‘‘ Beciiusi’ you ;i lu.iii, tlu’ as us ; 

Aiul found yoursidf in tloUt. tin* saiui* as us ; 
And did not lik.- to Jiay, tho s;umr as us ; 
And aitrr tliat you rlian^cd into a laid. 

And fVi-i siuro havo flown and waiuli-rcd far 
OviT tin- land and si-a^, and liavr acfiuiivd 
All knowk'd^c that a bird or man can learn. 






'I’ho advcMilurcis do not K-avn inucli, however, iroin 
the Hoopoe. Hut auorij^diial idea strikes reistheta-rus 

u-by not build a city up here, in the re*,doii ol Urn 

liiiils, Ibe nii<l atmospliere between earth and lieaven? 
If the Hoopoe and bis .subjects will but follow bis 
ad\ice, th.-y will thus bold the balance of power in 

the, nnivei'se. 

“ From that i>0'^ition you’ll command mankind, 

.\ud ki-rp them in utter thorough subjui^ation, — 

,luM as vou «h. tlu- I'rasslmppcl-s and locusts ; 

And if the ^ods ollVnd you, ymi’ll hlockade them. 

And slarve lln-m to surrender.” — iF.) 

'I'lu- kin;; summons a public meetino of Ids subjects 
to i'oiisider the ])rop<)sal ot tbeir liumaii visitors ; and 
no doubt till- ap[*earaiiee of tbo t'borus in their ;^ro- 
tesque masks ami elaborate costnnu's representing 
twenty-four birds ol various species, from the llaiiiingo 
to the woodpecker, would be bailed with great delight 
by au Atbeiiian audience, who in these matters wei'C 
very mueh like ;;rown-up children. I be music appeal^ 
to have been of a very original ebanieter. and more elabo- 
rate than usual ; and the part of the Nightingale, with 
solos on the llutc behind the scenes, is said to havo 
been taken by a female performer ol great abilit}', a 
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public favourite who bad just returned to Athens after 
a long absence. But the mere v/ords of a comic ex- 
travaganza, whether Greek or English, witliout the 
accompaniments, on which so much depends, are 
little better than the dry skeleton of the piece, and 
can convey but a .very inadequate idea of its attrac- 
tions when fittingly ‘‘mounted” on the stage. Tliis 
is notably the case with this production of our autlior, 
which, from its whole character, must have de 2 jcndcd 
very much upon the completeness of sucli accessories 
for its success. 

The Birds are at first inclined to receive their 
human visitors as hereditary and notorious enemies. 
“ Men were deceivers ever,” is their song, in so many 
words; and it requires all the king^s influence to kecir 
them from attacking them and killing them at once. 
At length they agree to a jjarley, and Peistlieta^rus 
begins by paying some ingenious compliments to the 
high respectability and antiquity of the feathered race. 
Was not the cock once king of the Persians ? is he not 
still called the “ Persian bird ” ? and still even to this 
day, the moment he crows, do not all men everywhere 
jump out of bed and go to their work ? And was 
not the cuckoo king of Egypt ; and still when they 
hear him cry “ cuckoo ! ” do not all the Egyptians go 
into the harvest-fields ? Do not kuigs bear eagles and 
doves now on their sceptres, in token of the true 
sovereignty of the Birds? Is not Jupiter represented 
always with his eagle, Minerva with her owl, Apollo 
with his hawk 1 But now, — he goes on to say — “ men 
hunt you, and trap you, and set you out for sale, and, 
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not oontciit with simply loastin;^ you, they actually 
pour scaMiiig sauce iivcr you, — oil, ami vinegar, and 
graP-d cheese, — spoiling your naturally exfpiisite fla- 
vour.” I Jut, if Ihcv ^^•ill he advised hy him, they will 


bear it no long<'r. If men will still preft'r the gods to 
the birds, then let the rooks and sparrows flock <lown 
and eat up all tlie seed-wheat — and let foolish mortaLs 
see what Ceres can then do for them in the way of siip- 
jilies. And let the crows peck out the eyes of the 
sheep and oxen ; and let them see whether Apollo 
(who calls himself a physician, ami takes care to got 
his fees as such) ^\ill he aide to heal them. [Kuclpidcs 
here pnls in a word — he hopes they will allow him 
first to sell a pair of oxen he has at home.] Ajid in- 
deed the llirds will make much better gods, and more 
economical: there will be no need ot costly marble 
temples, and expensive journeys t<» such places as 
Ammon and Di lphi; an oak tree or an olivc-grove 
will answer all ))urpo.ses of bird-worship. 

He then propounds his great scheme for building 
a bird city in mitl-air. The idea is favourably en- 
tertained, and the two featherless bipeds are ctpufiped 
(hy means of some potent herb known to the Binl- 
king) witli a pair of wings apiece, to make them 
presentable in society, before they are introduced 
at the royal table. The metamorphosis causes some 
amusement, and the two human travellers are not 
complimentary as to each other’s appearance in these 
new appendages; Peistheticrus declaring that his friend 
remiuds him of nothing so much as “ a goose on a 
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cheap sign-board,” ■while the other retorts by comijar- 
ing him to “a plucked blackbird.” ^ 

The Choral song that follows is one of the gems of 
that elegance of fancy and diction which, here and 
there, in the plays of Aristophanes, almost startle us 
by contrast with the broad farce which forms their 
staple, and show that the author possessed the 
powers of a true noet as well as of a clever satirist. 

“ Ye children of man ! whose life i.s a span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 

Sickly calamitous creatures of clay ! 

Attend to the words of the sovereign birds, 

Immortal, illustrious lords of the air. 

Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 

Your struggles of misery, labour, and care. 

Whence you may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive tuin ; 

Which is busied of late with a mighty debate, 

* If the reader would like to see how thoroughly this kind of 
humour is in the spirit of modern burlesrjue, lie cannot do better 
than glance at Mr PlanchS’s “ Birds of Aristophanes,” produced 
at the Haymarket in 1846. This is his free version of the pa.s. 
sage just noticed — (‘ Tomostyleron ’ and ‘ Jackanoxides’ are the 
two adventurers of the Greek comedy) : — 

** Kvng of Birds. And what bird will you be — a pojiinjay i 

Tom, No, no ; they pop at him. {To Jack.) Wliat kind wouM 
you be ? 

King {aside). The bird you're most akin to is a booby. 

Jack. For fear of accidents, some fowl I'd be. 

That folks don’t shoot or cat. 

Tom. Humph ! let me see — 

There may be one I never heard the name of. . 

King {aside). You can’t be anything they won’t make of.” 
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A proiounil spoculatinn aln)iit the* creation, 

An.l or^^aiiical liR*, uiiil chaotical strife, 

Witlj various notions ot lu‘avenl\ motions. 

And rivers an«l oceans, and valleys and mountains, 

And sourci-s ol lountains, and nn-teoi's on 

And stars in the sky. . . . ^\ e propose l»v*and-by 

(If you'll listrii and lu-ar) to make it all clear.”— (F.) 

There follows hen* some tanta.stical cosmogony, .show- 
ing how all things had their origin fiom a mystic egg, 
laid l)y Niglit, fiom wliich sprang the golden-winged 
Kros — Love, the great princii)Ie of life, whose olf- 
spring were the Hirds. 

‘'Our anti<piity juoved, it remains to he shown 
Tliat Love is our autlior ami imister alone ; 

Like liim w«* can ramhie and gambol ami fly 
O’er ocean and earth, and alott to tlie sky : 

Ami all the worhl over, we’re friends to the lover, 

And wliere other means fail, we are fi»und t.i prevail, 
When a peacock or plu-as^int is sent as a present. 

All lessons of primary ilailv concern 
Vou liave learnt from the birds, ami continue to leani, 

\ our best henefactors ami early iiistructoiv ; 

We give yo»! tlie warning of .seasons returning ; 

Wdieii the cnines are anangeil, and muster atloat 
In tile middle ail, witli a creaking note, 

Steering away to the Lyliian samls, 

'fhen careful fanners sow their lamls ; 

'Fhe cmzy ve.ssel is hauled ashore, 

I he sail, the rojies, the rinhler, ami oar 
Are all un.diipped, and housed in store. 

1'lie slieplierd i.s warned, hy the kite reappearing, 
lo muster Ids IhK-k, and be ready for sliearing. 

Vou (put your old cloak at the swnllow’.s bdiest. 

In assurance of summer, and purcha.se a vest. 
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For Delphi, for Ammon, Dodona, in fine 
For every oracular temple and shrine, 

The birds are a substitute equal and fair, 

For on us you depend, and to us you repair 
For counsel and aid when a marriage is made, 

A purchase, a bargain, a venture in trade : 

Unlucky or lucky, whatever lias struck ye — 

An ox or an ass that may happen to pass, 

A voice in the street, or a slave that you meet, 

A name or a word by chance overheard — 

If you deem it an omen, you call it a bird; 

And if birds are your omens, it clearly will follow 
That birds are a projier prophetic Apollo.*' — (F.) 

The Birds proceed at once to build their new city. 
Peisthetaerus prefers helping with liis head rather than 
his hands, but he orders off his simple-minded com 
panion to assist tliem in the work. 

Peis, Come now, go aloft, my boy, and tend the 
masons ; 

Find them good stones ; strip to it, like a man, 

And mix the mortar ; carry up the hod — 

And tumble down the ladder, for a change. 

Set guards over the wall ; take care of fire ; 

Go your rounds with the bell as city watchman — 

And go to sleep on your post — as I know you will. 

Euelp. (sulkily). And you stay here and be hanged, if 
you like — there, now ! 

Peis, (pyinkhig at the King). Go ! there's a good fellow, 
go ! upon my word, 

Tliey couldn’t possibly get on without you. 

Tlie building is completed, by the joint exertions of 
the Birds, in a shorter time than even the enthusiastic 
speculations of Peisthetcerus had calculated : — 
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Messenaer. There came a body of thirty tliousand 

* » 

cranes 

(I won’t be positive, tlieiemi-^ht bi- more) 

With stt>nes from .\jiica in tlieii craws ami ‘'izzanls, 
■Which the stone-curlews and stone-cliatteiers 
W orkeil into shape ami tinislied, Tim sand-martins 
And mudlarks too weie bu^y in their <lel';irtment, 

Mixing' the mortar : while the water-binls, 

As la>t as it was wanted, brought the water, 

To temper atid work it. 

Ihit who .served the mosou.s i 
Wdio di.l you get to carry it / 

.l/c.vs. To carry it f 

01 course the carrion crows ami carrier-jngeon.s.” * (F.) 


The geese with their Hat feet trod the mortar, and the 
pelicans ^vIth their saw-hills were the carjienters. The 
name lixod tijion for tlii.s new metropolis is “ Cloud- 
Cuckoo- 1 own — the first recorded “castle tn the air.” 
It must he the place, I^uelj)ides thinks, where some of 
those great estate.s lie which lie lias heai tl certain Iriends 
of his in Athens h()ast of. It apjieai's to he indeed a 
very nnsuhstantial kind of settliumuit ; for Iris, the 
messenger of tlie Immortals, who lias been despatched 
from heaven to impure after tlie arrears of sjicrifice, 
(piite unaware of its existence and its juirpose, dashes 
through the airy blockade immediately after its build- 
ing. She is pursued, however, by a detachment of 
light cavalry — hawks, falcons, and eagles — and brought 
upon the stage as prisoner, in a state of great wrath at 

* Tin- play on tin- namos is, of course, not the same in the 
Orei-k :is in tin- English. Mr Frere Ims perhaps managed it as 
well OS it could he done. 
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the indignity put npon her, — wrath which is hy no 
means mollified by the sarcasms of Peisthetairus on the 
flaunting style and very pronounced colours of lier 
costume as goddess of the Painbow. 

The men seem well inclined to the new ruling powers, 
and many apply at once to be furnislied with wings. 
But the state of things in the celestial regions soon 
gets so intolerable, owing to the stoppage of all com- 
munication with earth and its good things, that certain 
barbarian deities, the gods of Tlu*ace, wlio are — as 
an Athenian audience would readily understand — of 
a very carnal and ill-mannered type, break out into 
open rebellion, and threaten mutiny against the sui>re- 
macy of Jupiter, unless he can come to some terms 
with this new intermediate power. Information of 
this movement is brought by Prometlieus — here, as in 
the tragedians, the friend of man and the enemy of 
Jupiter — who comes secretly to Peistheticrus (getting 
under an umbrella, that Jupiter may not see him) 
and advises him on no account to come to any terms 
Avith that potentate Avhich do not include tlie transl'er 
into his possession of the fair Basileia (sovereignt}'), 
who rules the household of Olympus, and is the im- 
personation of all good things that can be desired. In 
due time an embassy from the gods in general arrives 
at the new city, sent to treat with the Birds. The Com- 
missioners are three : Neptune, Hercules (whose appe- 
tite for good things was notorious, and who would be a 
principal sufferer by the cutting oil’ the supplies), and a 
Thracian god — a Triballian — Avho talks very bad Greek 
indeed, and who has succeeded in some Avay in getting 
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himself named on tlie ombassy, to the considerable 
disgust of Xeptuno, wlio lias much trouble in making 
him look at all respcctahlu and presentable. 


“Xcy*. T heir’s Xrplu'loiT.rouria ! that’s the touii, 

The point \sc’re hoimd to \vit)i our embassy. 

{ 'rurtiUKi to (he Trihallicin,) 
H«K you ! wliat a li^iiu- have yr made yourself! 

\\ hat a way to wear a matitlr ! slouchinj^ oil 
From tlie left slioulder! Hit. h it round, I tell yc, 

On tile nrlit side. Forshanie— come— so ; tliat’s better ; 
Tliese folds too, hniHlled up ; there, throw them round 
E\eu ami ea.sy, — so. W hy, Viui’re a savage, 
iiat u 1 al -ht irii savagt*.^~()lij deiiiocrai’V * 

What w ill it l.ring us to, wlien such a ruHian 
Is voteil into an eiuba^^y ! 

Triti. {in Xfptnne^ who U puUopf his thrss ahont). Come, 
hands off, 

Hands off ! 

Xf/K Keep «pii,.t, I tell ye, and hold your tongue. 

For a very beiust ! in all my life in lieaven,’ 

I never SUV such another. Hercules, 

I .say, what .shall we do / What should yon fliink? 

Uer. Wliat would I do ( what do I think { Fve told 
you 

Alie.-idy— I think to throttle him— the fellow. 

Whoever lie i.s. that’.s keejiing u.s hiockaded. 

A I'p. Yes, my good friend ; but we were sent, you know. 
To treat for a peace. Our emhassy U f.ir jieace. 

//(O'. That makes no dillereiice ; or if it doe.s, 

It makes me long to throttle him all tlie more. (F.) 

Hercules, ravenous ns he alway.s is, and having been 
kept for some time on very sliort commons, is won 
over by the rich odour of .some cookery in which ho 
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finds Peistheta;rus, now governor of the new state, em- 
ployed on their an*ival. lie is surprised to discover 
that the roti consists of birds, until it is explained to 
him that they are aristocrat bir<ls, wlio have, in modern 
phrase, been guilty of conspiring against democracy. 
This brief but bitter satire upon this Ihrd-Utopia is 
thrown in as it were by the Avay, quite casually ; but 
one wonders how the audience received it. Hercules 
determines to make peace on any terms ; and when 
Neptune seems inclined to stand upon the dignity of 
his order, and taunts his brother god witli being too 
ready to sacrifice his fatlier’s rights, lie draws the 
Triballian aside, and threatens him roundly with a 
good thrashing if he does not give his vote the right 
way. Having secured his majority of votes by this 
powerful argument — a kind of argument by no means 
peculiar to aerial controversies, but familiar alike to 
despots and demagogues in all times — Hercules con- 
cludes on behalf of the gods the truce with the Birds. 
Jupiter agrees to resign his sceptre to them, on condition 
that there is no further embargo on the saciifices, and 
to give up to Peisthetaerus the beautiful Basileia ; and 
in the closing scene she appears in jierson, decked as 
a bride, riding in procession by the side of Peisthetaerus, 
while the Chorus chant a half-burlesque epithalamium. 

Plausible” has won the sovereignty, but of a very 
unsubstantial kingdom — if that be the moral of the 
play. 

SUvem contends, in his very ingenious Essay on 
this comedy, that the fantastic project in which the 
Birds are persuaded by Peisthetoerus to engage is in- 
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tended to represent iho ultimate desi^ms of Alcibia<les 
ill ur^dng the expedition ()t‘ the Athenians to Sicily, 

no less than the subjugation of Italy, (.’:irthagc, and 

Libya, and obtaining the sovereignty of the Mediter- 
ranean ; by winch the Siiaitans (the gods of the 
comedy) wouM be cut otf from intercourse witli the 
smaller states, hen- represented by the men. He con- 
siders that in rei'theberus we have Alcibiades, com- 
])t)undcil with some traits ot the sophist (lorgiiis, whoso 
pui>il he is said to have lu-en. Iris’s thi-cat of the 
wrath of her father Jupiter— which cerlaiidy is more 
seriously wonletl than the geneml tone of the play — 
he takes to In* a ]irognosticatiou of the unhappj'' ter- 
mination t>f the exi»edition, a feeling shared by many 
at Athens; while in the transfer of ilasileia — all the 
real power — to Peistheta'ius. and not to the IJirds, he 
tbreshadows the probable results ot the pei'sonal am- 
bition o( Alcibiades. Such an exi>lanation receives 
snjiporl from many otber passages in the comedy, 
and is worked (>nt by the writer with gTcat i)ams and 

ability. 


CHAPTER VIL 


the frogs. 

The point of the satire in this comedy is chiefly critical, 
and directed against the tragedian Euri])ides, upon 
whom Aristophanes is never weary of showering his 
ridicule. There must have been something more in 
this than the mere desire to raise a laugh by a bur- 
lesque of a popular tragedian, or the satisfaction of a 
purely literary dislike. It is probable, as has been 
suggested, that our conservative and aristocratic author 
looked upon Euripides as a dangerous innovator in 
philosopliy as well as in literature ; one of the ‘‘ new 
school " at Athens, whom he Avas so fond of contrast- 
ing with the » men of Marathon. 

Bacchus, the patron of the drama, has become <lis- 
gusted with its present state. He finds ivorse Avriters 
noAv in possession of the stage than Euripides ; and he 
has resolved upon undertaking a journey to Tartarus, 
to bring him back to earth again. He Avould prefer 
Sophocles; but to get aAvay from the dominions of 
Pluto requires a good deal of scheming and stratagem : 
and Sophocles is such a good easy man that he is pro- 
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lial)]y (.•ontoiitcd Jio is, while tlio utlu'r is su<'li a 

clover, contrivin^r fellow, tliat he will he sure to tind 
some tor liis own esoi(|)e. liciiieinlierinj^ the suc- 

cess of Hercules (»ii a similar exj!eili(ion t(» the lower 
regions, liacchus has <Ietennine(l to ailojit tin* eluh and 
the lion’s skin, in order to he taken for tliat lioro. 
hollowed hy his slave Xalithias — wlio comes in riding 
uj)on an ass (a kind of classical Sancho Panx;i), and 
carrying his master’s higgagtr — he calls nixm Hercules 
on his way, in or<ler to gather from him some informa- 
tion as to his unite. — which is the best road to take, 
V liat tliei'e is Avoith seeing lliere, and esjtccially what 
inns lie can recommend, where the beds are ivasonahly 
clean, and Irei? from fliose ilisagreeahle, liedfelJows 
With which the ^Vthenians ot ^ild seem to have been 
<|uile as well ae(|nainteil as any nind< rn Lfmdoner. 

Heif!n!es laughs to himself at the figure which his 
hrot her deity cuts in a coslunuf so unsniti d to his habits 
and eharacter, and answci's him in a tone of banter. 
Ikiechus wants to know llie shortest and most coiivc- 
ni< nt r()ajl to the legions of the tlead. 


I/fr. \VeII. — which sliall I tell ye first, now* I bet me 
see— 

I hen* s a g<»j<l c onvenient road hy the Ih»pe and Noose— 
rile Hanging ihiad. 

No, tliat’s too close and stifling. 

Ih r. Then there’s an easy, fair, well-heateii track, 

As you go l»y the Pestle and Mortir. 

^\^lat, the Hemlock ? 

I/cr. To he .sure. 

That’s much too cohl, — it will never do. 
*1 hey tell me it strikes a chill to the legs and feet. 
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{jxo to thu Koraiiiicus, tljcii. 

ITTl 

//^,. p,.!^ . ,, '' l‘at llien ? 

Jle,. Get up to tlie very top of tlie tower— 

Jiac. 

Upr- T AVliere from ? 

Her^ From the top of tlie tower to the bottom. 

It’s enough to dash my brains out ! I’U not <m 
oucli a road upon any account.” (F.) 

Bacchus gets the needful information at last, ami 
sets out on his journey— not without some remon- 
strance from his slave as to the weight of the lu^ga^o 
he has to carry. Surely, Xanthias says, there m.it Ce 
some dead people going that way on their oivn account, 
in a conveyance, who would carry it for a trifle? Ifi.s 
master gives him leave to make such an arrangement 
1 he can— and as a bier is borne across the stage, 
Aanthias stops it, and tries to make a bargain with 
the occupant. The dead man asks eighteenpcncc : 
Xanthias offers him a shilling ; the other replies that 

le ‘would rather come to life again,” and bids his 
bearers move on.” 

There must have been some hind of change of scene, 
to enable the travellers to arrive at tJie passage of tliJ 
tyx, where Charon’s ferry-boat is in waiting. He 
plies his trade exactly after the fashion of a modern 
omnibus-conductor. “Any one for Lethe, Tienarus, 
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the or Xu-inan’s-Latnl ^ “ Voii’ro sure you’ie 

‘'oino strai^rht to 1 loll asks tlio oautious traveller. 

o o o 

“ Certaiiil} — to ol»li''e you.” So Jkieehus steps into 
the hoat, hoLT'^iiio Cliaroii to ho v<tv carctul. for it 
sc'onis very ^'iiiall aiul crank, as Hercules luul warned 
liini. I’ut Cliaron carries no slaves — Xanthias must 
run round and meet tljem ()n tlie otlier side. The 
^^oil takes his j>lace at tlie oar, at tlie ferryman’s 
hiddino (luit in very awkwanl “ form,” as a modern 
oarsman wouM term it), to woik Ids jiassajie aeross : 
and an invisible (’horus nf Froj^s, wlio thoir name 

to tin? j)i«‘CC — tlie “ ►Swans of the Marsh,” as (’hai'on 
ealU them — chant tlii'ir discordant music, in whi<-h, 
iK'vert heless, occur sniuc very ^I'aceful lines, to (he 
time of the stroke. It must he rememhon’d that the 
oldest teniph* of liaeehus — the heiiaaii — was known 
as lliat “ In the iMai''h,”and it was then' tliat the 
festival was held at which this j)ioce was luouoht 
forward. 

'file chant of tlie Fro^s dies away in the distance, 
and llie seem- ehanoos to tlie other side of the infernal 
lake, where Xanlliias was to await the arrival of his 
master. It do(*s not seem likely that any means eould 
have heen a<lo)>ted for darkening a stage which was 
nearly live hundred feet hrond. and open to the sky : hut 
it is j>lain that iniK'h of the humour of the following 
scene dejicnds iijion its being supposed to take place 
more or loss in the dark. Pridnihly the darkness was 
conventional, and only by gn\ee of the autlience — ns 
indeed must he the case to some extent even in a 
modern theatre. 
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Xantl.ias/-/4, Xaa- 

l^'nier Xanthias, on the other side.^ 

^ Come here, sir,— quick ! 

What kind of a place is it, out yonder ? 

/> -n; 1 Dirt and darkness. 

h; f m perjurers and assassins 

ile told us of ? 

-^ye, lots. {Looking rojutfl ot thr audience.) 

„ I see ’em now — don’t you ? 

roi/.ie/). To be sure I do, by Neptune ! now 
1 see ’em ! — 

What shall we do ? 

. Go forward, I sliould say ; 

fnis IS the place where lie those evil beasts — 

Ihe monsters that he talked of. 

TT^’ Gh ! confound him ! 

ne romancing— trying to frighten me, 

Knowing how bold I was— jealous, that’s the fact : 

Never such a braggart as that Hercules ! 

only wish I could fall in witli something — 

Some brave adventure, worthy of my visit. 

X. Stop ! there ! — by Jove, I heard a roar out yonder ! 

L. {nervously). Where, where ? 

Behind us. 

-o- {pusJving himself in front of XanZhias). Go behind, 
sir, will you ? 

X, No — it’s in front. 

{O^tting behind Xanthias again). Why don’t you go 
in front, then ? 

X. Great Jupiter ! I see an awful beast ! 

L, What like ? 

Oh — horrible! like everything! 

I 
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Now it’s :i Imll — ;in«l now n staj^ — ainl now 
A buantii'ul woman ! 

B. {Janiinmj from hehiu^i X.^ •nul pu<}inffi hnn buck). 

Where \ — Let me u'" hrst ! 

A”. It’s not a woman now — it’s a ^^rcat «loi^' ! 

B. (Jn f/rcat U:n-or, behind A. injuin'). Oil ! — it’s 

tin- Emjnisa ! * 

X. {fjettimj jri^jhtt ned). It’s got eyes like fire, 

Ami its face all of a blaze ! 

B. Ami one bra<s log ? 

A". Lawk-a-niercy, yes ! — ami a cloven loot (Hi the other 
- It has imleeU ! 

B. {hokinif round in terror). Where can 1 get to — tell 
me ? 

X. Wlu re can I go ? (nnis info a rornrr.) 

/J. {)n'tkr.'i ftKif he wonbl rnit info the <irnis of the I rust 
of Jlorrhus, if'ho hod n sent oj honour in the front 
roiv.) 

(tiiimI jaie-'t, j)r»)tuct me ! — take me home to j'Upjier !t 
X. {from his rortu r). t^'re lo>t — we re lost ! O IIcT- 
ciilis, dear ma>ter ! 

Ji. {in o fritfhfrnrd irJusjH r). Don t cull me by that name, 
you fool — don’t, <lon’t ! 

A'. Well, — Tkicchus, mu>t I say t 

B. Xo-o! — that’s worse still ! 

A', {to sonir/fti ntf in the disfanrr). Avaunt, there! go 
tliy ways! {dotifulfij.) Here, master! Iiere! 

B. What is it> 

A'. Hurrah ! take heart ! w. ’vc had the great- 

est lurk — 

Wc can sny now, in our great jioet’s words, — 

* A sort <.r Xightding belonging to Hoeate, wliich nssuiucil 
various shapes to terrifv l*elate«l tr.ivollors at <'ross-roads. 

+ The priests of Ibu chus had probably (and v. ry naturally) 
a reputation as fiotis At all events, they gave a sump- 

tuous oilicial entertainment at these dramatic festivals. 
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“After a storm there comes a cabn.” — It’s gone! 
B, Upon your oath / 

Upon my oath. 

X. I swear it. 

Swear again. 

X. 


You swear it ? 


I swear — by Jupiter. 


Uut now tlie soiind of liutes is heard in the distance, 
and wdth music and torches, a festive procession enters 
the orchestra. A parody of the great Kleusinian mys- 
teries (for even these were laWul game to the comedy- 
writer) introduces the true Chorus of this play, consist- 
ing of the ‘Initiated,' who cliant an ode, half serious 
half burlesque, in houom- of Bacchus and Ceres. 
They direct the travellers to the gates of Pluto’s 
palace, which are close at liand. Bacchus eyes the 
awful portal for some time before he ventures to lift 
the knocker, and is very anxious to announce himself 
in the most polite fashion. “ How do people knock at 
doors in these parts, I wonder ? ” 


“ yEac. {from within^ tvith the voice of a royal and infer- 
nal porter'). Who's there ? 

Bac. {with a forced voice). 'Tis I, — the valiant Her- 
cules. 

./Eac. {coming out). Thou brutal, abominable, detest- 
able. 

Vile, villanous, infamous, nefarious scoundrel ! 

How durst thou, villain as thou wert, to seize 
Our watchdog Cerberus, whom I kept and tended, 
Hurrying him off half-strangled in your grasp ? 

But now, be sure, we have you safe and fast. 

Miscreant and villain ! Thee the Stygian cliffs 
With stem adamantine durance, and the rocks 


A life's TO /‘//A X 



Of inacce>>il)l(.* Arhfr(Hi, ri’«l witli 

Kiivin»i» ami ainl tlu* watch 

Ami swiil jmrsnit of tlu* lii<h'o\i?j liouml.'? of lu-ll, 

Aial the lioiril)Ii‘ Ilvtlra with iic-r htnnln'«l lu-a«ls, 
Wlio>e fuii<*u< ravciiiiij^ faiiijs .'^hall iviul aiol tear tlice. 


*> 



Beforo tlio toiTihle porter has ended Ids threat-s, 
Bacelnis lias drt)ppe(l t<> tlio j-jnmnd from sheer terror. 
“ Hallo !” says Xaiithias, “ what’s the matter ?” “ I’ve 

had an accident,” says his master, recovering liimsclf 
wlien lie sees that *Kaeusis gone. ]>ut tilidingthat the 
/ r7c of Ht*reules has .so many unforeseen responsibilities, 
he bogs Xantliias to change ditisses and charnctei'S, — to 
relieve him <»f the club and lion’s skin, while lie takes 
his turn with the bumlles. Xo sooner lias the change 
hoen ellected, than a waiting-woman of (^>neen Proser- 
pine makes her appearance — she has heen sent to invite 
llei< nles to sujiper. 81ie addresses herself, of course, 
to Xantliias : — 


“ Di ar Ib icule-J ! so von'iv come at la«t ! come in ! 

Pnr tin.' as soon as she heard (»f it, set to work 

Baking |>i'ok-loaves. aticl frying stacks of pancakes, 

.\ml making me>-^cs of frumeiitv : there’s an ox, 

I’n >ith s, she has roasted whole, with a relishing stulling.” 

-(F.) 


riiere is the best of wine, besides, awaiting him — and 
such lovolv singers and dancers ! 

Xantliias. after some modest refusals, allows him- 
s(>lf to be j)ersuaded, and prepares to follow his fair 
guide, bidding his master look after the Inggage. But 
Bacchns prefers on tliis occasion to play the part of 
Hercules himself, and insists on each resuming their 
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original characters,— the slave warning liim that he 
may come to rue it yet. The warning soon comes true. 
Before he can get to the palace, lie is seized upon hy a 
brace of infernal landladies, at whose establishments 
Hercules, on his previous visit, has left some little 
bills uni^aid. “Hallo!” says one lady, “ liere’s the 
fellow that ate me up sixteen loaves !” “And me a 
score of fried cutlets at three-halfpence apiece,” '^ys 
the other, “ And all my garlic ! ” “ And my pickled 

fish, and the new cream-cheeses, which he swallowed 
rush-baskets and all ! and then, when I asked for pay- 
ment, he only gi-inned and roared at me like a bull, 
and threatened me with his sword.” “ Just like him ! ” 
says Xanthias. After abusing poor Bacchus, and 
shaking their fists in his face, they go off to fetch some 
of the infernal lawyers ; and Bacclms once more begs 
Xanthias to stand his friend, and play Hercules again, 
— he shall really he Hercules for the future, — the part 
suits him infinitely better. Tlie slave consents, and 
again they change dresses, when TEacus comes in with 
the Plutonian police. He points out to them the 
representative of Hercules — “ Handcidi me this fellow 
that stole the dog!” But Xanthias is not easily 
handcuffed ; he stands on his defence ; protests that 
he ^vishes he may die if he was ever that way 
before — he “ never touched a hair of the dog’s tail.” 
If .^acus won’t believe him, there stands his slave — 
he may take and torture him, after the usual fashion, 
and see whether he can extract any evidence of guilt. 
This seems so fair a proposal that ^Bacus at once 
agrees to it. 
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“ ^Eac. {to Bar.) C’oiiie, you — j>ut ilowu your bumlles, 

aiul make rca«!v. 

Aiul iiiiiul — let me hear no lii-s. 

Bar. rU tell you what — 

IVl ailvise people not to torture me ; 

I f'ive you iHiliue — I’m a tleity ; 

So minil now — you’ll have nohoily to hlame 

But your own self. 

% 

yEar. What's that you’re savin': there? 

Bar. Why, that I’m Baeelnis, .lupiter’s f>W7i son ; 

That lellow theie’s a slave (futiutiinj to Xiinthia.'i). 
yEar. {ta Xanthias). Do you hear ? 

I hear him : 

A re;Lson the more to u'ive him a «:ooil heatiir^ ; 
iriie’s immortal, he nee«l never miu»l it.” — (F.) 

/liicus proceeils to test their divinity, l»y adminis- 
tering a lash tt> <M( h of thi-in in turn ; hut they endure 
the ordeal so successfully, that at last he gives it 
up ill despair. 

“ By th<- Holy Clod<less, I’m completely ]»iuzled ! 

I must take y<»u helore Proserpine and Pluto— 

Bein^ gods thi'iiiselves, they’re likeliest to know. 

//ae. Why, that’s a lucky thought ! — I only wish 
It had happened to occur before you heat us.” — (F.) 

There is an interval of choral song, with a political 
hearing, during which we are to suppose that Bacchus 
is being entertained at the infernal court, while Xnn- 
thias improves his accpiaintanco with yliacus in the 
servants’ hall, or wliatever might be the equivalent in 
I’luto’s estalilislimeiit. The conversation between the 
two is highly confidential. “ Your master seems quite 
the gentleman,” says /Eacus. “ Oh ! quite,” says Xan- 
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thias" — he does nothing but game and drinlc/^ They 
find tliat life “ below stairs ” is very niucli the same 
in Tartarus as it is in the upj)er regions \ and l)oth 
agree that what they enjoy most is listening at tlic 
door, and discussing theii- masters’ secrets with their 
own friends afterwards. AVliile the two retainers are 
engaged in this interesting conversation, a noise out- 
side attracts the new-comer’s attention. '' Oh,” says 
-®icus, “ it’s only /l^scliylus and Euripides quaiTelling. 
There’s a tremendous rivalry going on just now 
among these dead people.” He explains to his guest 
tliat special rank and precedence, witli a seat at the 
royal table, is accorded in the Sliades to the artist or 
professor who stands first in his own line, ^sdiy- 
lus had held the chair of tragedy until Euripides ap- 
peared below : but now this latter has made a party 
in his own favour — “chiefly of rogues and vaga- 
bonds ” — and has laid claim to the chair, ^scliylus 
has his friends among the res2)ectable men ; but re- 
spectable men are as scarce in the Shades — “ as they 
are in this present company,” observes .^Eacus, ^vitli a 
wave of his hand towards the audience.’"^ So Pluto 
(who appears a veiy affable and good-liumoured mon- 
arch) has determined that there shall be a public 


* Wc find sometliing of this professional badinage to tlie 
audience in Shakspeare’s “Hamlet” (act v. sc. i.) : — 

Ham. Many, why was he sent into England ? 

1st Orave-d. Wliy, because he was mad : he shall recover liia 
wits there ; or if he do not, ’tis no great matter there. 

Ham. Why ? 

Isl Or. 'Twill not be seen in liiin there — there the 
mad as he. 
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trial and discussion of tlieir respective merits, Sopho- 
cles lias put in no claim on his own htdialf. The 
tribute wliicli his brother dramatist Iiere pays liim is 
very ^naceful : ‘ Tin; lii-st moment that he came, ho 
went ui> stiaight to .Iv'^cliylus ami saluted him, and 
kissed his clieek, and took liis hand «juito kindly, 
and ^ICsi hylus edged a little from Ins seat, to give 
him room.” 

JJut — it Eurij)i<les is elected against .t^Eschyhis, Sopho- 
cles will challenge his right. The ditlieulty is to tind 
coinjjett'iit judges. ..Tlsihylus has ileclined to leave 
the decision to the Athenians — he has no confidence 
in their honesty or tlieir taste. [A hold stroke of jier- 
sonal satire, we might think, from a candidate for the 
dramatie crown of the festival, as against those who.se 
verdict lu* was awaiting; the autlior was jierliap.s still 
.'^malting (as llrniick suggests) from the reception his 
“Clouds” had in»*t with: hut In* knew liis public — 
it was just the tiling an Athenian audience would 
enjoy.] It had been already propo.setl to get Ilacclius, 
a.s the great jiatron of tin* drama, to sit as judge in 
this c<mtroveisy. so that his present visit has been 
most opportune ; and whichever of the rival poets ho 
places lii-st, Pluto promises tt) allow Ids guest to take 
I>ack to earth witli him. 

The contest between tlie rival dramatists takes jilace 
ujMui the stage, in full court, with Pacclius presiding, 
and the Chorus encoui-aging the competitors. It is 
extended to some length, hut must have been full of 
interest to a ])lay-loving audience, tlioroughl}’ familiar 
with the tragedies of both authoi's. Some of the jioints 
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we can even now quite appreciate, ^fechylus, in tlie 
hands of Aristoplianes, does not spare his coin]>etitor. 

“A wretch that has corru])ted everytliing 

Our music with his melodies from Crete, 

Our morals with incestuous tragedies. 

• 

I wish the place of trial had been elsewliere 

I stand at disadvantage liere. 

Mac. how \ 

JEs. Because my poems live on earth above, 

And his died witli him, and descended here, 

And are at hand as ready witnesses.” — (F.) 

Euripides retorts upon his rival the use of “ break- 
neck words, which it is not easy to find the meaning 
of” — a charge which some modern schoolboys would 
be quite ready to supj>ort. The two poets proceed, at 
the request of the arbitrator, each to recite passages 
from their tragedies for the other to criticise ; and if 
we suppose, as we have every riglit to do, that tlie 
voice and gestures of some well-known popular tragedian 
were cleverly mimicked at the same time, we should 
then have an entertainment of a very similar kind to 
that which Foote and Matthews, and in later days Bob- 
son, alforded to an Englisli audience by their remark- 
able imitations. 

After various trials of skill, a liuge pair of scales 
is produced, and the verses of each candidate 
are weighed, as a test of their comparative value. 
Still Bacchus cannot decide. At last he puts to 
each a political question — perliaps ihe question of 
the day — which has formed the subject of pointed 
alliision more than once in the course of the play. 
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Alcibiailes, Ion" the p<>jni];iv tUvnurito, hn«* recently 
been baiii^slieil. an<l is iu>\v living privately in Thince ; 
— shall he be recalh*il ? lloth answer enigmati- 
cally but the advice ol‘ the elder poet plainly tends 
to the policy of recall, which was no doubt the pre- 
vailing inclination of the Athenians. In vain does 
Ihiripides remind Ilacchus tliat be had come there pur- 
jK)selv to bring him back, ami had pledged his word 
to do so. The g«)d (piutes against him a well-known 
vei-se from his own tragedy of * Uippolytus,’ witli the 
.''Ophistry of which his critics were never tired of 
taunting him — 

It was my tojuju^ tliat swore. 

Ami i'^Eseliylus, crowned by his decision as tlu* Fii-st of 
Tragedians, is led otf in triumiihal pnicession in the 
suite of the god ol the <lrama. with IMuto’s hearty 
approhation. He lt‘aves Ids ehair iu the Slia«les to 
Soplioeles. — with strict injunctions to keep Kuiiiiides 
out of it. 

Tins very lively comedy, tlie liumour of wldeli is 
still so iiitelligil>le, semns to ha\a* suj»plied tlie original 
idea for those iimdern hurli >'|ues iipiui the Olympian 
and 'lartariali drities whi<'h were at one time so jmpu- 
lar. I \u‘ sonn* reason it was not brought out in the 
author’s own name; but it gaimsl the lirst pri/.e, and 
was acted a secoml time, pmbably in the saim* year — - 
an honour, strange to say, very unusual at Athens. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE women’s festival. THE ECCLESIAZUSiE. 

The T hesinoplioriazusae,* as this pioce is called in tlie 
Creek, is a comedy in which, as in tlie * Lysistrata,’ 
the fair sex play the chief pai-t, although its -vvliole point 
lies in a satire (thougli scarcely so severe as tliat in 
The irogs*) upon Euripides, whom our author was 
never tired of holding up to ridicule. The secret liistory 
of this literary quarrel Ave shall never know; if indeed 
there was really any quarrel which could have a his- 
tory, and if the unceasing jests which Aristophanes 
dealt out in this and otlier comedies against his 
brother dramatist were not mainly prompted by the 
fact that liis tragedies were liighly popular, universally 
known and quoted, and therefore an excellent subject 
for the caricature and parody Avhich Avere the essence 
of this style of comedy. It has been remarked that the 
conservative principles of the comic author are supposed 
to have been scandalised by the neAv-fashioned ideas 
of the tragedian : but the shafts of his ridicule are 
directed much more frequently against the plots and 
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versiHcation of Eurijudes's plays tlian against his 
pliilosi»j)liy.’^ 

The ‘ Thesmophoria/ or great feast of Ceres and Pm- 
serpine, from wliirh tlxis eoim-dy takes its name, was 
exclusively a women’s festival, and none of the other 
sex were allt)wed ti> he present at its celebration. 
Kuripidi's had tlie leputation among his contenij)onv 
lies of being a womaiidiatei , and he lia<l \nidoubtcdly 
said hitter tilings of tliem in many of his tragedies.t 
Put to those who remember his charactei's of Ijdii- 
genia, and Theonoe, and the imaunjiarihle -Ucestis, the 
reproach may well seem nun h too general. II<»wever, 
ill this comedy the women of Athens are su]»posed to 
have resolved upon Ids eoinlign ]>unishiuent ; and at 
this next festival the}* are to .sit in solemn eonelave, to 
determine the nuMle in which it is to be carried out. 
Euripiiles has heard <.>f it, ainl is in great dismay. Ho 
goes, in the opening scene, accompanied by his fatlior- 
in-law iMnesiloclius, to his fri<md ainl fellow-dramatist 
Agatlnun to beg him to go to the festival di.sguised in 
woman’s clothes, and there plead his cause for him. 
He would (lo it himself, but that he is so well known, 
and has such a huge rough beard, wliilc Agatlion is 


Sr*', liowev*'!*, on tliis *|urstion, *Kuripi*les’ (^tnc. Cl.), j). 

3", Ac. 

+ IViliaps Ills most hitter wonls are tlios.* mhlrrssid to Phre- 
•Ir.i l>y ncll(T«)|ihon. in tlio lost trag«-*ly of tlmt name, — 

“ O tlimi most vile ! thou — n'ttmun /—For wliat w<inl 
'I’hat lijis roulU fniim* «'i)ul«l rarry more rej>roach ? ’’ 

Ihit \v*' must not forget Sluikspe.'\n*’s — “ Frailty, tliy name is 
woman ! ” or Jmlge tin* poet too harslily hy a passionate c.xjires- 
sion ]uit into the inoutli of one of his characters. 
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really very lady -like in api)earancc. Tn fact, lie is 
used to the thing ; for he always wears female attire 
when he has to ^VTite the female parts in his tiagcalics 
— it assists the imagination : as Kichardson is said not 
to have felt equal to the conq^osition of a letter to one 
of liis lady-correspondents unless he sat down in full 
dress. Agathon contents himself, hy way of reply, 
with asking his petitioner whether he ever wrote this 
line in a certain tragedy, in which a son recpiests his 
father to be so good as to suffer death in his stead — 

Thou lovest thy life, — why not thy fatlier too ? 

And when Euripides cannot deny the quotation from 
his ‘ Alcestis,* his friend recommends him not to ex- 
pect other people to run risks to gct/c/V» out of trouble. 

Upon this, Mnesilochus takes pity upon his son-in- 
law, and consents to undertake the necessary disguise, 
though it will require very close shaving — an operation 
which Euripides immediately sets to work to pei-foiin 
upon the stage, Avhilc Agathon supplies him with the 
necessary garments. Euripides promises that, should 
his advocate get into any difficulties, he will do his 
best to extricate him by some of those subtle devices 
for which his tragedies are so celebrated. He offers 
to pledge himself by an oath to this effect ; but 
MnesUochus begs it may be a mental oath only 
reminding him of that unfortunate line of his which 
we have already found Bacchus quoting against him in 
‘ The Frogs ’ — 

It was my tongue that swore, and not my mind. 

The scene is changed to the temple of Ceres, where 
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t)ic women hold soh ujii debate upon the crimes of the 
jjoet. He has vilel}' slaiuieied the sex, and made 
tlicin objects of ridicule and sns])ici()n. One of their 
number puts in a claim of special <lamagcs against him ; 
she had maintained lierself and ‘‘tive small chihlren” 
by making wreaths for tin- temples, until this Euripides 
began to teach people that “there \v(‘r<- no gods,” and 
so ruined In-r tiade. The <li>guised iSInesilochus rises 
to defend his relative. Hut the apology wliich the 
a\ithf)r puts into his mouth is conceived in the bitter- 
est spirit of satire, He shows that the tragedian, far 
from having slancleical the ladies, has reall}' tlealt with 
them most Imiently. rnie, In* has siiid some severe 
things of them, Iml n«)thing to what he mhjht liave 
said. And he proceeds t«) relatt? some very scurrilous 
anecdotes to show that the sex is really much worse 
than the poet has rejm-seiited it. He is repeatedly 
interruptt d, in spite of his proti sts in hcOialf of that 
freedom <d' speech wliicli is tin* admitted right of every 
Athenian woman. How was it. asks one of the audi- 
ence, that lairij)idc'.s never once took the good Pcnc- 
lop(^ Jis the subjot t (»f a tnigedy, wlieii be was always 
so ready to paint diameters liUe Helen and Plia-dni? 
Miiesilocbus answers that it was because there arc no 
wives like Penelope nowadays, but plent}' of wives 
like I'liadm. 

His aiidienoe are naturally astonislied and indignant 
at this unexpeetetl attack from one of their own nuni* 
her. Who is this aiulacious woman, this traitress to 
lier 60 x 1 No one knows her, of coui'se : and it is 
whispered that there is a man among them in disguise. 
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There is a terrible uproar in the meeting, and the i]i- 
ruder, after a sharp cross-examination by a shrewish 
ame, is soon detected. To save liimself from tlio 
vengeance of the exasperated women, he Hies for refu-c 
to the altar, snatcliing a hahy from one of their numbe°r, 
and (hke Dica^opolis in ‘The Acharnians^) * threatens 
to kill it at once unless they let him go. But the 
women who have no babies display a good deal of 
indifference to his threats, and vow they will burn 
him, then and there, whatever liappens to the unfortu- 
nate hostage. l\rnesilochus proceeds to strip it, when, 
lo ! it turns out to be nothing more or less than a wine- 
skin in baby's clothes. lie will cut its throat, never- 
theless. The foster-mother is almost as much distressed 
as if it were a real child. 


W'oman. Hold, I beseech you ! Never be so cruel ! 

Bo what you will vith me, but spare my darling. 

Mifies. I know you love it — it’s a woman's weakness — 
But, none the less, its blood must flow to-day. 

Worn. O my poor child ! — Bring us a bowl, dear Mania ! 
If it must die, do let us catch its blood. 

Mtics. Well — hold it under. I’ll oblige you. {Ulits the 
wine-skin^ and drinks off the contents.') There ! 
And here’s the skin of the victim — for the jn iestess. 

Mnesilochus is detained in custody until the con- 
stables can be sent for. In this strait lie naturally 
looks to Euripides, on whose account he has got into 

* The “ situation ” seems to have been a favourite one. It 
niay be remembered in Kotzebue’s play, which Sheridan turned 
into ‘ Pizarro,' in the scene whore Kolia carries oil Cora’s 
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tn I’uine aii«l lirlp liim acroiilinj^ to promise, 
iifuji (liis pniiit till* w)h>1c aclii>ii of tlie piece 
tlie l)r<ia«!e.st l)Uiles«|iH‘ upon the tiagedics of 
Miai auth(u-, wliicli only an Atlicnian audii-nce, to 
wlnun <*v(*iy scene an«l almost every line was familiar, 
eoiiltl iully appii'ciate, In(le<'<l ]io eoniedv of Aristo- 
phanes illustrates so stroii;^ly what tlie diameter of 
this amliinee was, ami liow, with all tlieir love for 
eoaiseiii'.ss ami luilloonery, the poet saw in tlie masses 
who filh’il that vast aniphit lieatre a literary “ jmhlic ” 
tie* like of whieh was never seen before or sima*. 

How then is tlie jui'oner to eommunieati* his situa- 
tion to Km iititles ? IK* will do what tliat jioet makes 
liis own “ Kalameiles ” do in the trai;edv — write a mes- 
sa;:i* containin'' ids sad story upon tlie oars, and throw 
lli(*m out. Iiut tliere are no oars likely to he found 
in the- temple. He sul)stitutes some little images of 
the gods, wliidi are at hand, ami throws them off the 
stage — a 4loul)le ))low at the alleged profanity of the 
tnigodian and at his tar-hdehed ile vices. 

rile interval is IiIKmI up hy a stuig fnun the Clionis 
ot Whuuen. the tirst part of whieh is light and jdayful 
enough, and so thoroughly modern in ihs tone that it 
does not lose mucdi in a free tmnslation : — 

Thev'n* always ahusing the women, 

As a terrihle ]>lagiu* to men ; 

They sav we’re the root of all evil, 

An«l repeat it again ami agidn ; 

Of war, ami (piarrels, and hh»o<lsln il, 

All mischief, be what it may : 

An<l pray, then, why do you inarrj* us, 

11' we’re all the plagues you siiy 1 
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And why do j'ou take such care of iis, 

And keei> ns so safe at Iionie, 

And are never easy a nioment, 

If ever we chance to roam ? 

Wien you ought to he tlianking Jieaven 

That your Plague is out of tlie way 

You all keei) fussing and fretting 

‘‘Where is my Plague to-tlay V* 

If a Plague pcei)s out of the window, 

Up go the eyes of tlie men ; 

If slie hides, then they all keep staring 
Until she looks out again. 

But Euripides, supposed (witli a good deal of the- 
atrical licence) to liave been summoned hy the mes- 
sage so oddly dcspatclied, docs not ajipeai' to liis I’escue. 
“ It must he because he is so asljaimfd of In's Pala- 
medcs,’' says IMnesiloclius — “I’ll try some device from 
another of his tragedies — Idl be Helen, tliat’s liis last 
— I’ve got tlie Avoman’s dress on, all ready.” And he 
proceeds to quote, from the tragedy of that name, her 
invocation to her husband Menelaus to come to lier 
aid. Tliis second appeal is successful ; the jioet entei's, 
dressed in that character; and a long dialogue takes 
place between the two, partly in quotation and partly 
in parody of the words of the play, — to the consider- 
able mystification of the assembled women. But it is 
in vain that the representative of Menelaus tries to 
take his Helen “back with him to Sparta.” The police 
arrive, and Mnesilochus is put in the stocks. And 
there he remains, though various devices from other 
tragedies, which give occasion for abundant parody, are 
tried to rescue him : forming a scene which, supposing 
A. o. vol. xiv. K 
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again that tin; peculiar style of well-known actoi*s was 
cleverly imitated, must lose nearly all its humour when 
rciid inste.'ul of being heard and seen. Lut the Athen- 
ian j)olice show themsi^'lvos as insensible to theatrical 
appeals and p(;etie ‘piotations as their L<mdon i*eprescn- 
tatives wo\ild probably be. At last Euripides oilers 
terms ol peace to the olleiided hnlies : he will never 
aljuse tliem in future, if they will only let his friend 
ol! now. They ngiee, so lar as they are concerned ; 
but the juisoner is now in the hands of the law, and 
I'mripiiles must deal with the law’s representatives for 
his release. It is elfected by the cominoii]>lace ex- 
]iedient of bribing the ei>nstable on duly; and so the 
builes(|ue ends, — somewhat feebly, aeeurding to our 
modern recjuireiiients. 


THK nCCLESIAZUS/*:. 


“The Female I’ai liament,” as the name of this 
comedy may he freely rendered, was not produced until 
nineteen years after the play last noticeil, but may be 
classed witli it ns being also in great mejisuro levelled 
against the sex. It is a broad but very amusing satire 
upon those ideal republi»*s, founded upon commun- 
istic principles, of which Plato’s well-known trea- 
tise is the best example. Ilis ‘ Kepublic ’ had been 
written, ami pmbably delivered in the form of oral 
lectures at Athens, only two or throe 3 ears before, and 
had no doubt c.xciUtd a considerable sensation. But 


many of its most startling juinciplcs liad long ago been 
ventilated in the Scliools; and their authorship has been 
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commonly attributed, as ^vas also the art ot “ making 
the worse cause appear the better,” with veiy much 
besides of the sophistical teaching of the day, to 
Protagoras of Abdera. 

The women have determined, under the leadership 
of a clever lady named Praxagora, to reform the con- 
stitution of Athens. For this purpose tliey will dress 
like men — beards included — and occupy tlie seats in 
the Pnyx, so as to be able to command a majority of 
votes in the next public Assembly, tlie parliament of 
Athens. Praxagora is strongly of opinion, with the 
modern Mrs Poyser, that on the point of speaking, at 
all events, the women have gi’eat natural advantages 
over the men ; that when they have anything to say, 
they can mostly find words to say it in.” They hold 
a midnight meeting for the purpose of rehearsing their 
intended speeches, and getting accustomed to their new 
clothes. Two or three of the most ambitious orators 
imfortunately break down at the very outset, much 
to their leaders disgust, by addressing the Assembly as 
“ ladies,” and swearing female oaths, and using many 
other unparliamentary expressions quite unbefitting their 
masculine attire. Praxagora herseJf, however, makes 
a speech which is very generally admired. She com- 
plains of the mismanagement hitherto of public affairs, 
and asserts that the only hope of salvation for the state 
is to put the government into the hands of the women; 
arguing, like Lysistrata in the other comedy, that those 
who have so long managed the domestic establishment 
successfully are best fitted to undertake the same 
duties on a larger scale. The women, too, are shown 
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by their julvoe.ite to l»e hi^'Iily coiiservative, and tlicre- 
lorc sate guardians of tlie public interests : 


Tlu-y rr>a>t and boil after tlie good old fashion, 
Tliey keeji the liolidays that were kept of old, 
lliey make tlo ir elieeseeakes by tin- old receijUs, 
They keei> a private bottle, like their mothers, 

1 he\ i>lagiie their husbands — ;is they always did. 






Kven in tlje 
fbund more 
men : — 


management of a eampaign, tliey will be 
pnulent ami more com])eteiit than the 


Ileing motliers, they’ll he chary of tlie blood 
(M their own sons, our soldi»‘i*s ; being motliers, 

I In-y will take care their cliildren do not starve 
\\ lien they’re on serviee ; and, for ways and means, 

1 rU'l us, there s notliing cle\a-rer than a woman. 

And as for dijdomacy, tliey’ll be haul indeed 
lo dual — tliey kinov too many tricks themselves. 

Her .spreeh is unanimously npplamlod ; she is elected 
la'ly-j)resident on tlie sjiot, by ptiblie aeclaniation, and 
tin- ( ’liorus of ladies march ntf towards the Ihiyx to 
secure tln-ir places, like the old gentleman in ‘The 
Wasps,’ ready for daybreak. 

In the next secne, two of the liusliand.s enter in 
great perplexity, one wrapped in his wife’s di-cssing- 
gown, ami the other with only liis und<*r-gannent on, 
and without his shoos. They liotli want h> go to the 
Assembly, hut cannot find their clothes. While tliey 
are wondering wliat in tlie world tlieir wives can have 
done with them, ami what is hocome of the ladies them- 
selves, a third iieiglibour, Chromes, comes in. He has 
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been to the Assembly ; but even he was too late to get 
the threepence which was allowed out of tlie public 
treasury to all who took their seat in good time, and 
which all Athenian citizens, if we may trust tlieir 
satirist, were so ludicrously eager to secure. Tlie place 
was quite fuU already, and of strange faces too. And 
a handsome fair-faced youth (Praxagora in disguise, we 
are to understand) had got up, and amid the loud 
cheers of those unkno^vn voters had proposed and 
carried a resolution, that the government of the state 

should be placed in the hands of a committee of ladies, 

an experiment which had found favour also Avith others, 
chiefly because it was “ the only change which had not 
as yet been tried at Athens.” His two neighbours are 
somewhat confounded at his ncAvs, but congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the wives Avill noAv, at ail 
events, have to see to the maintenance of tlie children, 
and that “the gods sometimes bring good out of evil.” 

The women return, and get home a.s quickly as they 
can to change their costume, so that the trick by wliich 
the passing of this ncAv decree has been secured may 
not be detected. Praxagora succeeds in persuading 
her husband that she had been sent for in a huny to 
attend a sick neighbour, and only borroAved liis coat 
to put on “ because the night was so cold,” and his 
strong shoes and staff, in order that any evil-disposed 
person might take her for a man as she tramped along, 
and so not interfere Avith her. She at first affects not to 
have heard of the reform Avhich has been just carried, 
but when her husband explains it, declares it Avill make 
Athens a paradise. Then she confesses to liim tliat 
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slie lias herself heeii chosen, in full a.^^einhlv, ‘‘ Gene- 
ralis.siiua of tlie Slic puts tiu.* (jucstion, how- 

ever, just ns we linve all seen it jait hy a moilom 
actress, — “'Will this house acrroo to ilf” And if 
Ih;xxa,i;ora was at. all attuu-tively j^ot up. wo may bo 
sure it was canie<l by acclamation in the athniiative. 
Ihen, in the first place, tln*re sliall he no more poverty; 
there sliall he coiniuunity of j^oods, and so there sliall 
ho no lawsuits, and no <;anihliie4. and no informers. 
i\roreov(*r, tlien* >hall he crxiiimunity of wives, — and 
all the u^Iy women shall have the first choice of lius- 
hands. So she (,(1 to he'* jiuhlic duties, to see 

tliat these resolutions are carried out forthwith; tlio 
oond citi/<*n hc<jgino leave to follow clo^e at her .side, 
so that all wlio .<ei' him mav sav, “ What a liiu* fellow 
is our ( ieiu'ralis.sinia’s hu>haud ! ” 


riic semie ehaiiges to another street in Athens, 
where the citizens an* hringing out all their projierty, 
to he carried into the inarket-phua* am! iiivmitoried for 
the <(nnmon st(jck. (’itizeii A. dance.s witli deliglit as 
he marshals his dilapiilated chattels into a mock j)ro- 
Cf'sion — from the nieal sicve, whicli lie ki.s.s«‘s, it lr)oks 
so pretty with its powdcnal liair, to the iron pot which 
looks as hlack “ as if hysimachns” (.sonic well-known fo]> 
of the day, possibly ]uesent among the audituice) liad 
been lioiling his h.iii ilyo in it.” This patriot, at lea.st, 
has not much to lose, ami hopes he may liave soiiio- 
thing to gain, under tlicse female eommiini.sts. Uut his 
iieighhoui, who is la tti*!’ otf, is in no such luirry. 
TIh^ Athenians, as ho remarks, are always making 
new laws and abrogating them : what has been pa-ssed 
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to-day very likely -^ill be repealed to-morrow. Besides, 

it is a good old national habit to ta7a>, not to give. He 

will wait a while before he gives in any inventory of 
his possessions. 

But at this point comes the city-beadle (an appoint- 
ment now held, of course, by a lady) with a summons 
to a banquet provided for all citizens out of the public 
funds : and amongst the items in the bill of fare is one 
dish whose name is composed of seventy-seven syllables 
—which Aristophanes gives us, but wliich the reader 
shall be spared. Citizen B. at once delivers it as his 
opinion that every man of proper feeling should sup- 
port the constitution to the utmost of his ability,” and 
hurries to take his i>lace at the feast. There are some 
difficulties caused, very naturally, by the new commun- 
istic regulations as to providing for the old and ugly 
women, but with these we need not deal. The piece 
ends with an invitation, issued by direction of Traxa- 
gora through her lady-chamberlain, to the i>ublic gene- 
spectators included, to join the national banquet 
which is to inaugurate the new order of things. The 
“tag,” as we should call it in our modern theatrical 
slang, spoken from wliat in a Greek theatre was ecpii- 
valent to the footlights in a London one, l)y the leader 
of the Chorus of ladies, neatly requests, on the author’s 
behalf, the favourable decision of judges and spec- 
tators : — 

One little hint to our good critics here 
I humbly offer ; to the wise among you, 

Kemember tlie wise lessons of our play, 

A-Hcl choose me for my wisdom. You, again, 
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Who love to laiigli, think of our merry jcst^, 

Ami choo.^e me lor my wit. AthI .«o, an't pleaj^e you, 
I I'iU you all to elioo'se im- for tl)e crown. 

An«l let ii'it tliis he r«>unteil to mv loss — 

to 

Tliat ’twas my lot t<) he ])lesenteil tii'^t : 

Hilt jiul;je me l>y mv merits, ami vour oaths ; 

Alhl «lo m>t take tho^e vile Co<|>ieltes lor tutors, 

Who ki'e}) iheii he>t smiles for their latest suitors. 


It is plain liom the wh(»le character of this i>l«ay, as 
well as from the* Lysistrata ’ ami the* Women’s Festival,’ 
that whatever reason the jVthenian women might have 
ha<l Ihr c<)m]*laining of their treatment at the haiuls of 
jMiri{>iiU-s, they haJ little cause to congratulate them- 
selves upon sm h an ally as Aristophanes. The whip 
ol the tragic jmet was as halm ciunparetl with the scor- 
pions ot tlie satirist. T>ut it must be boiiie in miiiil, 
in estimating tlu*se unsparing jests upon tlie sex which 
We fiml in his comedies, as well as tlio coai'seiiess wliich 
t(Ki olten disligures them — though it is but a poor 
apohigy for either — that it is very doubtful wlietlier 
it was the habit for women to attend the dramatic 
[‘ertormances, riieir jireseiicc wjis certainly e.xcep- 
tional, and conlincd probably under any circumstaiicc.s 
to the less public festivals, and to the exlubitions of 
tragmly. lint women liad few acknowl<Mlgcd rights 
among the polished Athenians. They laughed to 
scorn the notion of the ruder but iiiniv cliivalric 
Spartan, who saluted his wife as his “lady,” and 
tlieir great ])hilosopher Aristotle reproached the nation 
wh(» could use such a term as being no better than 
women - servei^.” Tlicse “women’s rights ” liave 
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been a fertile source of jest and satire in all times, 
our own included ; but there is a wide interval in tone 
and feeling between the Athenian poet’s Choruses of 
women, and the gi’aceful picture, siitire thougli it he, 
drawn by tlie English Laureate, of the 

“ Six hundred maidens clad in purest white 
Before two streams of liglit from wall to wall.” * 


* Teuuyson’s ‘ Princess.’ 


CnAPTER 7\. 


PLOT IJ S. 


Ihe conu-dy wliicli takfs its nnmc from the of 
ri(7u*« is a livj'ly satire on tin- axaricc ami comi)>tioii 
wliicli was a notorious loatnie of Atln nian society, as 
it li;ts lieeii (>1 other stat«'<. moilern .as well .‘us ancient, 
when luxury and self-indnli:enc(* have created (hose 
artificial wants whieli are the danijer of civilisation. The 
lit<ual points jif tin* satire are, (jf course, distinctly 
Athenian ; hut the moral is of no ('xchisivo <Iate or 
[•Maility. 

(’hremyliis — a <’onntry i^entleman, or mtlier yeoman, 
liviiij.^ somewhere close to llie c*itv (*f Athens — has 
fouml, in his t*xperienco of life, that inere virtin* and 
honesty are not the hest j'oliey ; at any mte, not the 
jioliey wliieh pay.s. He lias made a vi.sit, therefore, to 
the oracle of ^Vpollo, to consult that authority as to 
liow he shall hriiio up his oidy son ; whether he shall 
train liim in the honest and simple coni'scs which 
were those of his forefathers, or have him initiated in 
the wicked hut more prolita))le w.ays of the world, os 
the worhl is now. He is, in fact, Die Strepsia<les of 
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*The Clouds,’ only that he is a more unwilling disciple 
in the new school of unrigliteousness. The answer 
given him by tlie god is, that lie must accost the first 
person he meets on quitting the tcnq^h*, and pei^uade 
or compel him to accompany him home to his house. 

Chremylus appeai-s on the stage accompanied by his 
slave Cario, — a clever rascal, the earliest classical type 
which has come down to us of the Davus with wlioni 
we become so familiar in Koman comedy, and the 
LeporelJo and Scapin, and their numerous progeny of 
lying valets and sharp servants, impudent but useful, 
who occupy the modern stage. They have encoun- 
tered the stranger, and are following him ; he is in 
rags, and he turns out to he blind. AVitli some difli- 
culty, and not without threats t f heating, they get him 
to disclose his name: it is Plutus, the god of wealth 
himself. But how, then, in the name of wonder, 
does he appear in this wretched jilight? He has just 
escaped, he tells them, from the liouse of a miser (who 
is satirised hy name, with all the lilierty of a satirist to 
whom actions for libel were unknown), where lie has 
had a miserable time of it. And how, tliey ask, came 
he to he blind % 

PL Jove wrought me this, out of ill-will to men. 

For in my younger days I threatened still 
I would betake me to tlie good and wise 
And upright only ; so he made me blind. 

That I should not discern tliein from the knaves. 

Such grudge bears he to worth and lionest}'. 

VJir. Yet surely ^tis the worthy and the honest 
Alone who pay him sacrifice ? 

PL 


I know ’tis so. 
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Chr, Go to, now, friend : suppose yon had your sight 
As heretofore — say, wouldst thenceforth avoid 
All knaves and rascals ? 

Yea, I swear I would. 

Chr. And seek the honest ? 

Ay, and gladly too, 

For ’tis a long time since I saw their faces. 

Chr. No marvel— I have eyes, and cannot see them. 

Plutus is very unwilling to accompany his new 
friend liomc, though Chreniylus assures him that he 
is a man of unusual probity. » AU men say that,” is 
the god’s reply ; » but the moment they get hold of 
their probity goes to the winds.” Besides, he is 
afraid of J ove. Cliremylus cries out against him for 
a coward. "Would the sovereignty of Jove be worth 
three farthings’ purchase, but for liim? "What do men 
offer prayer and sacrifice to Jove himself for, but 
for money % Money is the true ruler, alike of gods 
and men. “I myself,” puts in Cario, ‘‘should not 
now be another gentleman’s property, as I am, but for 
the fact of my master here having a little more 
money than I had.” All arts and handicrafts, all in- 
ventions good or evil, have this one source — both mas* 
ter and man (for Cario is very forward in giving his 
opinion) agree in protesting ; while the god"listens to 
what he declares is, to his simpler mind, a new 
revelation ; — 

Car. Is’t not your fault the Persian grows so proud ? 

Chr. Do not men go to Parliament through you ? 

Car. Who swells the navy estimates, but you ? 

Chr. Who subsidises foreigners, but you '/ 

Car. For want of you our friend there goes to jail. 
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Chr. Wliy are Ijad novels written, l)\il tor you I 
Car. That lea-ue with E-vpt, was it not tiir<ni-li you ? 
C/ir. Ami Lais loves that lout^aml all lor you I 
Car. And our new admiral's tower — 

Chr. {I’mpatienth/ to Cario). May iall, I trust, 

Upon your noisy head .'—But in brief, my iVii-nd, 

Are not all tliin;;s that are done done for you ( 

For, good or bad, you are alone tlie cause. 

Ay, and in war, that side is safe to win 
Into whose scale you tlirow the golden weight. 

PL Am I indeed so potent as all tliis / 

C/w. Yea, by great heaven, ami very much more than this, 
Since none hatli ever had lii.s fill of you : 

Of all things else there coine.s satiety ; 

We tire of Love — 

Of loaves — 

Chr. Qj‘ iimsie— 

Sweetmeats— 

Chr. Of honour — 

Car. Cheesecakes — 

('hr. Valour- 

( 'ar. 

Chr. Ambition — 

Car. Biscuit — 

(^hr. High command — 

JV*a-souji, 

Chr. Of you alone is no man filled too full. 


Of dried tig.s — 


Still Plutus follows his guides unwillingly. Tlis ex- 
periences as the guest of men have not hitherto been 
pleasant : — 


PI. It I perchance took loilging with a miser, 
He digs me a hole i’ the cartli, and huries me ; 
And if some honest friend shall come to him, 
And ask tlic loan of me, by way of help. 
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He swears him out he never saw my face. 

Or, if I quarter with your man of pleasure, 

He wastes me on his dice and courtesans, 

And forthwith turns me naked on the street. 

Chr. Because you never had the luck, as yet. 

To light upon a moderate man — like me. 

I love economy, look ye — no man more ; 

Then again, I know how to spend, in season. 

But let’s indoois : I long to introduce 

My wife, and only son, whom I do love 

Best in this world — next to yourself, I should say. 

So Plutus goes home with his new host, and Cario 
is forthwith sent to call together the friends and 
acquaintances of his master from the neighbouring 
farms to rejoice with them at the arrival of this blessed 
guest. These form the Chorus of the comedy. They 
enter with dance and song, and are welcomed heartily 
by Chremylus, with some apology for taking them 
away from their business, — but the occasion is excep- 
tional. They protest against any apology being re- 
quired. If they can bear the cmsh and wrangle of the 
law-courts, day after day, for their poor dole of three- 
pence as jurymen, they are not going to let Plutus 
slip through their hands for a trifle. Following more 
leisurely in the rear of the common rush, — perhaps as 
a person of more importance, — comes in a neighbour, 
Blepsidemus, whoso name and character is something 
equivalent to that of “ Mr Facing-both-ways ” in Bun- 
yan’s allegory. He has heard that Chremylus has 
become suddenly rich, and is most of all surprised that 
in such an event he should think of sending for his 
old friends, — a very unusual proceeding, as he observes, 
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iu modern society. Cl.ro, nylus, l.orve. e.-, i.dorn.s his 
Iriend tl.at the report is tree ; at leasi, tl.at he is in a 

little iisk in tile matter ; — 

If all go right, I'ni a made man for ever ; 

But,— if we slip_,ve're ruined past redemption. 

Blepsidemus thinks ],e sees the state of the case. 
Ihis sudden wealth, this fear of possible <lisaste.',-the 
man has robbed a temple, or something of that kind 
It ,s evident ; and he tells hi... so. I., vain does 
Chremjdus protest his innocence. Blepsidemus will 
not believe h.ui, and regards him with j.ious horror .— 

^ack ! that in this world there i.s no lioiie.sty, 
ut every man is a mere slave to jx-lf ! 

Chr. Heaven help the man !-l,as he gone n.acl on a 
sudden ? 

Dl. {lookin,, nt Chmmjlui,, and halfasidd). What a sad 
change from Ids old lionest ways ! 

good ! 

M. And his eyes quail-he dares not meet my look- 
Tor damning gmit stands written in his face ! 

Uir, Ha ! now I see ! you take me for a thief, 

Ami would go shares, then, wouM ye ? 

, , Shares Mn what ? 

Chr btiih ! don t be a fool ! 'tis quite another matter. 

. {in a whupet'). Not a mere larceny tlien, hut— rob- 
bery ? 

Chr. {getting angry). I say, no. 

U. {conjulentially). Hark ye, old friend-for a mere 
tntle, look you, 

^de^ke, before this gets abroad, 

0 ush it up, — ril bribe the prosecutors. 

Chremylus has great difliuulty in making his con- 
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scientious friend understand the real position — that 
ho has Wealth in person come to he liis guest, and 
means to keep liim, if possible. But the god is blind 
at present, and the first tiling to be done is to get him 
restored to sight. “ Blind ! is he really ? ” says Blep- 
sidemus ; “ then no Avouder he never found his way to 
my house ! ” They agree that the best means to effect 
a cure is to make him pass the night in the temple of 
^Esculapius ; and this they are proceeding to arrange, 
wlien they are interrupted by tlie appearance of a very 
ill-looking lady. It is Poverty, who comes to put a 
stop, if it may be, to a revolution wliich threatens to 
banisli her altogether from Athens. Chremylus fails 
to recognise her, in spite of a long practical acquaint- 
anceship. Blepsidcmus at first tliinks she must be 
one of the Furies out of the tragedy repertory, by her 
grim visage and squalid habit. But the moment ho 
learns who liis friend’s visitor really is, ho takes to 
flight at once — as is the way of the world — scared 
at her very appearance. Ho is pereuaded, however, to 
return and listen to what the goddess has to say. She 
proceeds to explain the great mi.stake that will bo 
made for the true interest of the citizens, if she be 
really banished from the city. For she it is who is 
their real benefactor, as she assures them, and not 
Wealth. All the real blessings of mankind come from 
the hand of Poverty. This Chremylus will by no 
means admit. It is possible that Wealth may have 
done some harm heretofore by inadvertence; but if 
this blessed guest can once recover his sight, then ^vill 
he for the future visit only the upright and the virtu- 
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ous; and so will all men— as soon as virtue an.l hun- 
esty become thr only introauction to AVealth— 1^. very 
sure to i)ractise tlieni. Poverty continues to arj^ue tlie 
point in the presence of the Chorus of rustie''nei,<^h- 
bours, who now come on tlie stage, aiul naturally take 
a very warm interest in tlie question. She contends 
that were it not for the stimulus which she continually 
applies, the work of the world would stand still, xi, 
man would learn or exercise any ti-.ide or callin-r 
There would be neither smith, nor sliipwright, nor 
tailor, nor slioemaker, nor wheelwright— nay, there 
Avould he none either to plough or sow, if all alike 
were rich. “Xonscnsc,” interposes Chrcmvius. “the 
slaves Avould do it.” P>ut there would he no slaves, the 
goddess reminds him, it there were no Poverty. Jt j.s 
AVealth, on the other hand, that gives men the ^'ont 
makes them corpulent and thick-legged, whee/.i"and 
pursy; “while I,” says Poverty, “ make them .stro,,- 
and wiry, with waists like wasps— ay, and witli stings 
or their enemie.s.” “Look at your popular leaders” 

(for the satirist never spares the demagogues) “.^u 

long as they continue poor, they are honest enough ; 
hut when once they liave gi-own rich at the imblic ex- 
pense, tliey betray the public interest.” Chremylus con- 
fesses that here, at least, she speaks no more than the 
truth. But if such are tlie advantages which Poverty 
brings, lie has a very natural (juestion to ask— 

How comes it tlien that all men flee thy face i 
Pov. Because I make men better. 


Hut lier pleading is in vain. 
A, c. vol. xiv. 


“ Away with your 

L 
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rhetoric,” says Cliremylus ; “our ears are deaf to 
all such arguments.” Ho uses almost the very 
words of Sir Hudibras — 

“ He who complies against his will, 

Is of his own opinion still.” * 

And an unanimous sentence of expulsion is passed 
against the unpopular deity, while Plutus is sent, 
under the escort of Cario, with bed and bedding, 
to take up liis quarters for the niglit in the temple of 
yEscuIapius, there to invoke the healing power which 
can restore his sight. 

An interval of time unusually long for the Athenian 
drama is supposed to elapse betM^een this and what 
we may call the second act of the comedy — the break 
in the action having been most probably marked by a 
chant from the Chorus, which has not, however, come 
do^vn to us in the manuscripts. The scene reopens 
with the return of Cario from the temple on the 
morning following. 

The resort to .^sculapius has been entirely suc- 
cessful. But Aristophanes does not miss the oppor- 
tunity of sharp satire upon the gross materialities of 
the popular creed and the tricks of priestcraft. Cario 
informs his mistress and the Chorus, who come to 
inquire the result, that the god has performed the 
cure in person — going round the beds of the patients, 
who lay there awaiting his visit, for all the world like 
a modern hospital surgeon, making his diagnosis of each 

* “I’ll not be convinced, even if you convince mo,” are 
his words. 
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case, with an assistant following him with ju'stle ami 
nioitar and iiortahle nicdicine-chcst, Phitns had been 
cured almost instantaneously—, ,nieker, as the narrator 

nnpndcntly tells his mistress, than she conhl toss oil' 

half-a-dozen glasses of wine. Put one Xeoclides, whcj 

had come there on the -same errand (though, blind as 

he was, observes Cario, not the shari)est-sighted of them 

all could match him in stealing), fares very ditferently 

at the hands of the god of medicine ; for vKsculapins 

appHes to his eyes a lotion of garlic and vinegar, which 

makes him roar with jiain, and leaves him blinder than 

ever. Another secret of the temj.le, too, the cunning 

varlet has seen, avhilo he was pretending to be asleep 

like the rest. He saw the [iriests go round ,jnietly 

after the lamps were put out, and eat all the cakes ami 

truit brought by the patients as off,. rings to the ^od 

He took the liberty, he says— “ thinking it mu.st be a 

very holy practice ”-of following their e.xample, and 

so got possession of a pmlding which an ohl lady, one 

of the jiatients, had placed carefully by her bedside 

for her supper, and on which he had set his heart 

when fii-st he saw it. His mistress is shocked at 
such profanity. 

Unhallowed varlet ! didst not fear the goil ? 

Uano. Marry did I, and sorely— lest lii.s godship 
Should get the start of me, ami grab the <Iisli. 

But the old lady, when she lieard me coming, 

Put her hand out ; and so I gave a hiss. 

And hit lier gently ; ’twas the Holy Snake, 

She thought, and pulled her hand in, and lay still. 

But the mistress of the house is too delighted with 
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the good news which Cario has brought to chide 
him very severely for his irreverence. She orders her 
maids at once to prepare a banquet for the return 
of this blessed guest, who presently reappears, attended 
by Chremylus and a troop of friends. Plutiis salutes 
his new home in a burlesque of the high vein of 
tragedy : — 

All hail ! thou first, 0 bright and blessed sun, 

And thou, fair plain, where awful Pallas dwells, 

And this Cecropian land, henceforth mine home ! 

I blush to mind me of my past estate — 

Of the ^dle herd with whom I long consorted ; 

"While those who had been worthy of my friendship 
I, poor blind wretch ! unwittingly passed by. 

But now the wrong I did will I imdo. 

And sliow henceforth to all mankind, that sore 
Against my wdll I kept had company. 

[Enter Chremylus, siurounded and followed by a 
crowd of congratulating friends, whom he thrusts aside 
right and left.] 

Chr. To the devil with you all — d’ye hear, good people ! 
Why, what a plague friends are on these occasions ! 

One hatches them in swarms, when one gets money. 

They nudge my sides, and pat me on the back. 

And smother me with tokens of affection ; 

Men how to me I never saw before ; 

And all the pompous dawdlers in the Square 
Find me the very centre of attraction ! 

Even his wife is unusually affectionate ; and the wel- 
come guest is ushered into the house with choral dance 
and song — highly burlesque, no doubt; but both are lost 
to tis, and such losses are not always to be regretted. 
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Ihe scene w]uch follows introduces Cario i,, a state 
of great contentment with the new order of tlii.e-s ] t 
possible that, as in • The Knights,’ there was an^ntirv 
change of scenery as weU as of dresses at this j.oint 
ot the perfonnanee ; that the anci.mt eonntrv .uan.^e 

AMtli aU the ap].lmi)ce3 of Avealtli and luxury. Vt all 
cveiits, Cano (who from a rustic slave has now become 
qmte a ‘ gentlen.an’s gentlen.an ”) informs the Chorus 

theV'T such has been’ 

the lesult of entertainin;^^ Plutus. 

Cano {strolci,,.jlnm.s(lf). Oh what a blessed thin- ..ood 

Iriemls, IS riches ! ® 

Ana witli no toil or trouble of our own ! 

0 , t lere is store of all -ood things witliin, 

Yea, heaped upon us-yet we’ve cheated no one ' 
ur meal-chest s brimming with the finest boltin-s 
The cellars stocke.1 with wine-of sneb a iiououa ’ 

\\ ith go d and silver-it’s a siglit to see ! 
ri.e well runs oil-tbe very mustard-pot 

Has nothing but myrrh in it, and you can’t ..et up 
Into the garret, it’.s so full of figs. 

The emckery’s hroiue, the wooden liowls are silver 
And the oven s made of ivory. I,, the kitclieii ’ 
e play at pitch-and-toss with golden pieces ■ ’ 

And scent our.selves(.so delicate arewe groivn) ic’ith-garlic.* 

the.se comedies, hut wliicli em * " 1*^ * ' m 

■noiv reasons than one. ^ f 

audience were led to i^vru.. t ^ course tJie 

:‘t!arlio.” AVe are acciistinie.l ‘.T^.inTrf ^"’ 1 ' 

>n the pnns ivhieh be.pieiitiy eone.nde a‘"mf 
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As to my master, he’s ■vnthin there, sacrificing 
A hog and a goat and a rain, full drest, good soul ! 

But the smoke drove me out — {affectedly ) — I cixmiot stand it. 
I’m rather sensitive, and smoke hurts my eyelids. 

Tlie happy results of the new administmtion are 
further shown in the cases of some other chamctei’s who 
now come upon the scene. An Honest Man, who lias 
spent his fortune on his friends and met with nothing 
hut ingratitude in return, now finds his wealth sud- 
denly restored to him, and comes to dedicate to the 
god who has been his benefactor the threadbare cloak 
and worn-out shoes which ho had been lately reduced 
to wear. A public Informer — that hateful character 
whom the comic dramatist was never tired of holding 
up to the execration of his audience — has now found 
his business foil him, and threatens that, if there 
be any law or justice left in Athens, this god who 
leaves the poor knaves to starve shall bo made blind 
again. Cario — quite in the spirit of the clo^vn in a 
modern pantomime — strips him of his fine clothes, puts 
the honest man’s ragged cloak on him instead, hangs the 
old shoes round his neck, and kicks him off the stage, 
howling out that he will surely lay an information.” 
An old lady who has lost her young lover, as soon as 
under the now dispensation she lost the chaims of her 
money, in vain appeals toChremylus, as having influence 
with this reformed government, to obtain her some 

burlesques. In neither case, perhaps, is the wit of tlie liighest 
order. 

Mr Walsh, in the preface to his ‘Aristophanes’ (p. viii), 
illustrates not inaptly this style of jest by a comparison with 
Goldsmith’s “ Elegy on the Glory of her sex, Mrs Mary Blaize.’ 
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measure of justice. Not only tlie worlil of men, but 
the world of gods, is out of joint. In the last scene 
1 ercury knocks at the door of Chreinylus. He has 
brought a terrible message from Juidter. He orders 
Cano to bring out the whole family-“master, mistress, 
children, slaves— and the dog— an.l himself— and the 

pig, and the rest of the brutes, that they may all be 

thrown together into the Barathrnm-the puni'shment 

inflicted on malefactoi-s of the deepest dye. Cario 

answei-s the 01ym])ian messenger with a wurtesy as 

scant as his own j under the new /vt/me, lie and his 

nn^ter are become very independent of .Jupiter. 

loud be none the wome for a slice off your tongue, 

young fellow,” says the mortal servant to hiin of 

Olympus ; “ why, what’.s the matter ? ” “ yiatter 

onouerh.” answers Jlercury : 

^Vliy, ye liavo wrouglit the very vik-st deed ; 

Snice 1 lutus yonder got his sight again, 
man dotit otk-r frankincense or hays, 

Or honey-cake or victim or aught else. 

To us poor gods. 

^<Jr "’ill offer, now ; 
e took poor care of us wlien wc ?t'ere ]»ious. 

n \ ' ^^**^*' I caie not iiiucli ; 

i^ut tLS myself I pity. 

„„ . You’re right tliere. 

T ^ good old times, from every .'iliop 

got good tilings,— rich wine-cakes, honey, fig.s, 

Fit for a god like ilercury to eat ; 

13ut now I lie and sleep to clieat my hunger. 

Car. It serves you riglit ; you never dTd mudi good. 

cheesecakes, rich and lu<nvn i 
car. ii.s no nse calling— chee.secakes an’t in season. 
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Mtr. 0 those brave gammons that I once enjoyed ! 

Cut. Don’t gammon me — be off with you to — lieaven ! 

Mercury begs liim at last, for old acquaintance’ sake, 
and in remembrance of the many little scrapes which 
hie pilfering propensities would have brought him into 
with his master, but that he, the god of craft, helped 
him out of them, — to have a little fellow-feeling for a 
servant out of place and thrown upon his o^vn finding. 
Is there no place for him in Chremylus’s household 1 
What 1 says Cario ; would he leave Olympus and take 
service with mortals ? Certainly he would — the living 
and the perquisites are so much better. Would he 
turn deserter 1 asks the other (deserter being a word of 
abomination to Greek ears). The god replies in words 
which seem to bo a quotation or a parody from some 
of the tragic poets — 

That soil is fatherland which feeds us best. 

The dialogue which follows is an amusing play upon 
the various offices assigned to Mercury, who was q 
veritable Jack-of-all-trades in the popular theology. 
The humour is very much lost in any English version, 
however free : — 

Car. What place would suit you, now, suppose we liired 
you? 

J/er. I’ll turn my hand to anything you please ; 

You know I’m called the Turner.” 

Car. Yes, but now 

Luck’s on our side, we want no turns at present. 

jJ/er. I’ll make your bargains for you. 

Ca?\ Thankye, no— 

Now we’ve grown rich, we don’t much care for bargains. 


PLUTUS. 


IGl) 

Mer. But I cAu client — 

■Tir 11 1 nccouiit — ior sluiino • 

We well-to-do folks all go in for honestv 

Mer. Let me Le Guiae, llien. 

tj„o. 1 . 1 • • , l our gotlsliip here 

Has rot his si-lit a-um, ami needs no ^ruiain- 

\v^Z' ^ 4 - 110 - 

M ealtU must have pleasures, -music, aud all tliat. 

Car. {iromcalhi tiirnimj to the (uoUeuce). Al'liv, what a 

^ lucky thing It is to be Jack-of-alI-trades‘! 

Heres a young man, now, who^s sure to make a living ' 

(To Meranoj.) ell-go and wash these trijies.-be ouick- 
let s See 

Wiat sort of training servants get in heaven. 

If the gods are .suifering from this social revolution 
in the world below, still more lamentable are its eliects 

u^pon the staff of o;iicials maintains in tlieir temples' 

The priest of Jupiter the Proteetor-one of the mo.st 

important ecclesiastical functionaries in Atliens— enters 
in gi’cat distress. 

Be good enougli to tell me, wliere ( 'IiremvliH ? 
C/ir. {cominrj out). AVliat is it, my go.xl sii- / 
i vicst. W\ 4. • i 

Tin,., • , . ^ It { — rum ! 

Wh), since this Plutus has begun to .see, 

I m dying of starvation. Positively, 

I ha\^n’t a crust to eat ! I, my dear sir, 

1 he Priest of the Protector ! think of that ! 

Uir, Dear me ! ami what’s the reason, may I ask ? 

J neU. AVhy, because everybody now is riclt ; 

^efore, if times were bad, there stUl would come 
home merchant-captain home from tune to time, 
nc ning us thank-oflerings for escape from wreck • 
home lucky rogue, perhaps, who had got a ver.lict ; 

*Jr some good man held a hunily sacrifice. 
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And asked the priest, of course. But no\V no soul 

Pays either vows or sacrifice, or comes 

To the temple — save to shoot their rubbish there. 

Car. [half aside). You take your tithe of that, I warrant 
me. 

Chremylus, whose good fortune in entertaining such 
a desirable guest has put him into good-humour with 
all the world, comforts the despairing official. The 
true Fatlicr Protector — the deity wliom all men ac- 
knowledge — is here, he tells liim, in the house. They 
mean to set him up permanently at Athens, in his 
proper place — the Public Treasury. And he shall bo 
the minister of the new worship, if he likes to quit the 
service of Jupiter. The priest gladly consents, and 
an exteni2)ore procession is at once formed upon the 
stage, into which the old lady who has lost her lover 
is pressed, and persuaded to carry a slop-pail upon her 
head, to represent the maidens wlio, on such occasions, 
bore the lustral waters for the inauguration. Cario 
and the Chorus bring up the rear in an antic dance, 
and they proceed to establish at Athens, with all due 
formalities, the worship of Wealth alone. 

This play, as we now have it (for it had been 
brought out in a different fonn twenty years before), 
shows evident signs of a transition in the character of 
Athenian comedy. It is less extravagant, and more 
domestic, and so far approaches more nearly to what is 
called the New ” Comedy, of which we know little 
except from a few fragmentary remains and from its 
Roman adapters, but of which our modern drama is 
the result. Possibly, now that the great war was over, 
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.-'■Hi the spirit as well as the power of Athens w ,s 

somewhat broken, Aristopl.anes no longer I'elt tint 

a mrHr a! r "'"V" 

the A , for 

have beT’tl *0 

h_ue been the growing parsimony in the expemlitnre 

f public money on such perforiiiaiices. CriticT Inve 
otectecl, 111 the character of the Chorus of ‘ Tlie Fcclesi 
azusie,- exliibited five years previously in whie . , 

- o;r 

Ih. p«v„t, „1 

:z :zz "S;:."” "r »' 1.;: 

.1,. k,.- AMoX.zzizirz 

'loath, by his soil fh ^ "fto-' I'is 

still more nearly i„ th ^ apinoached 

to onr modern iiol f ^•'’■''-^ter, 

^\^rether the autl! r f ‘I'l'-ti.s J 

in tills second edition of tl alterations 

■» i*. P~.t .. “11“ .I Z ^ 

of lus old dash and viioui- T 

"'an ; and prohablv sn. ” ’ S'^ttnig an old 

fame remarked upL Ids foiSin”, ‘o 'I'amatic 

the same terms as tlioR ' * « Powers in soniewliat 

.. .»a z::;.::; rz'jsz"- 
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“ The keys work loose, the strings are slack, the melodies 
a jar.” * 

If so, Aristophanes never challenged and won the 
dramatic crown again, as Cratiniis had done, to con- 
found his younger critics. The curtain ■was soon 
about to fall for him altogether. He died a year or 
two afterwards. 

* The Knights, 1. 532. 


END OF AUISTOPnANES. 
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